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194 
WINTER. 


Hart! monarch of the leafless crown, 

Rare seen save with a gloomy frown, 

With ice for sceptre, robes of snow, 

Thy throne — the stream’s arrested flow — 

Stern tyrant! whom the hast’ning sun 

Doth loathe to serve, by vapours dun 

Begirt, a melancholy train, 

O’er Nature holding saddest reign. 

Lo! of thy rigour birds make plaint, 

And all things ’neath thy burden faint, 

Nor cheered are they by message cold, 

In answer by the north wind told, 

Tlie envoy of thy grievous sway, 

When thou wouldst drive all hope away 

From Nature, yearning to restore 

To earth the bliss it knew before, 

When Summer ruled with empire mild, 

And Autumn, still a ruddy child, 

Lay cradled ’mong the greenery 

Of whisp’ring grove and laden tree. 

The brook that prattled to the air 

Of golden harvests, scenes as fair 

As poet rapt in fancy’s maze 

Could scarce enshrine in mortal lays, 

Now rude and angry hurls along 

The hearers of his summer song — 

The branch and leaf that once repaid 

His music with their tender shade, 

And catching Zephyr’s honey’d tone, 

To his sweet tuning joined their own. 

Or bound, perchance, in durance slow, 

Full faint he wends, and moaning low, 

Fit dirge he makes o’er freedom lost, 

In joy of which he wanton tossed 

The falling blossoms on his wave, 

For water-nymphs to catch and save. 

Now stript of his green bravery, 

In piteous plight the weary tree 

Is blown upon by mocking winds, 

Whom changéd now he sighing finds 

From those gay playmates welcomed erst 

In glee by his young leaves when first 

They wove their merry breeze-taught dance, 

And broke their feathered lodgers’ trance, 

What time the eastern wave did gleam 

*Neath fore-feet of the golden team. 

Not busy now with tender care, 

For coming brood the birds prepare 

Their airy cradle, rocked unseen 

By Dryad hands behind the screen 

Of leafy curtains, where no eye 

Of mischief curious may pry. 

The thrush that erst with welling voice 

Made all the tangled brake rejoice 

In echoes of his mellowed strain, 

To mope in silence now is fain ; 

Nor ever pipes from straining throat 

The varied wonders of his note. 

So bleak the scene, so sad the day, 

Too harsh, O Winter, is thy sway ! 
Chambers’ Journal. 








WINTER, ETC, 


SONNET. 


[TO THE BLIND ARCHITECT OF THE CITY OF 
LIFE, WHOSE HUMBLE HOMES ARE THE 
CREATURES OF EARTH, WATER, AND AIR, 
AND WHOSE “MEETING-HOUSE” IS MAN.] 


How true thy work, blind Builder of the 
homes 
Which throng the paths of life ! — beasts, 
fishes, birds, 
All things which be, they are as bodied 
words, 
Or moving thoughts of some high whole 
which looms 


Above us in the star-dust and the mist, 
Around us in the voices of the night, 
Within us in quick glimpses of love-light, 

That leave us doubting if we dream’d or wist. 


But true thy art, its unmeant meanings tell- 


ing ; 
Blind Builder of the city, on whose crown 
Man stands—a temple for a God’s in- 
dwelling, 
Thy finest! no, thy sole false work !— Cast 
down 


Thy lying altar, raze it to the sod, — 
What means a temple where there is no God ? 
Fuly 30. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


MAN’S NESCIENCE. 


How soon man’s ray of science spent 
Dead in the circling darkness falls ! — 
As the pale light to prisons lent 
Expires upon their murky walls. 


The captive’s lamp, that flickering shows 
His cell’s dim vault and dusky floor, 
Flares in its socket to disclose 
The chain, the lock, the iron door. 


The grate that mocks the wistful breath, 
The lattice-bars in stern array, — 
Level life’s lurid walls, O Death ! 
And give the time-imprisoned day ! 
J. S. D. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
HISTORY. 

THE whole interest of history depends 
on the eternal likeness of human nature 
to. itself, and on the similarities or anal- 
ogies which we in consequence perpetu- 
ally discover between that which has been 
and that which is. Were it otherwise, 
all the narratives of the past would be an 
enigma to our understandings; for we 
should be without that sympathy which 
kindles imagination and gives insight ; 
nor would the experience of the ancient 
world afford instruction or warning to 
him who is trying to anticipate futurity. 
With good reason, therefore, the greatest 
stress is ordinarily laid on this side of 
the question —the similarities to be de- 
tected between the past and the present. 
In the world of Greece or Rome, of 
Egypt or Judza, Carthage or Babylon, 
the same never-ending struggles of oppo- 
site principles were at work, with which 
we are so well acquainted in modern 
times. The contests between high birth 
and wealth, between rich and poor, be- 
tween conservatives and progressists, to 
say nothing of the purely moral conflicts 
of patriotism and selfishness, justice and 
oppression, mercy and cruelty, all show 
themselves in every highly developed 
community, in proportion to the fulness 
of information which we enjoy concerning 
it. The names and the form often differ, 
when the substance was the same as 
now. Nevertheless, it is equally need- 
ful to be aware of the points at which 
similarity ceases and contrast begins ; 
otherwise, our application of history to 
practical uses will be mere delusive ped- 
antry. This, no doubt, is the difficulty, 
through which no golden rule can avail 
to help us. We are thrown back upon 
good sense to judge of each question as 
it occurs, and all that the writer of his- 
tory or the philosopher can do for the aid 
of readers, is, to state broadly what con- 
trasts can be traced between ancient and 
modern times, leaving it to be inquired 
how far these may happen to affect any 
case in hand. 

The very expressions, Ancient and 
Modern History, need a preliminary cau- 
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tion. Some nations may seem to be in 
nearly the same state in ancient and in 
modern times: as the roving Arabs and 
Tartars ; perhaps even the inhabitants of 
China and its neighbouring Archipelago. 
All such people are tacitly excluded from 
this discussion ; roving tribes, because 
they have no history worth the name; 
the Chinese nations, because their cul- 
ture notoriously has become stationary, 
and, as we have no history of their ear- 
lier times, we cannot detect such con- 
trasts as may really exist between their 
present and former state. By moderna 
history we must chiefly mean Christian 
history, yet not so as to exclude the Mo- 
hammedan nations. They too have their 
strong points of contrast to the ancient 
military monarchies, and will be treated 
in their turn; but their history is cer- 
tainly monotonous. One form of govern- 
ment only — military despotism — has 
arisen among them; and, owing to this 
meagreness, there is less to say about 
them. The Mohammedan empires, as 
in chronology they more properly belong 
to the middle age, so in their actual de- 
velopment appear to be midway between 
their prototypes in the ancient and their 
representatives in the modern Christian 
world. Generally speaking, it is only 
between things in important senses alike 
that it is worth while to insist on unlike- 
ness. To contrast things different in 
kind, is seldom needed ; but where sim- 
ilarity is close, to point out dissimilarity 
is instructive. 

I. The first topic which we may make 
prominent is contained in the word sla- 
very. Inmodern Christendom slavery is 
an anomaly. It had pined away and van- 
ished in Europe in proportion to civiliza- 
tion. When first it was established in 
the American colonies, no one foresaw 
the magnitude it would assume. When 
the great Republican Union arose, its 
founders would not admit the word slave 
or any equivalent into the Federal con- 
stitution. Believing that slavery must 
soon die out of itself, they declined any 
direct controversy about it, and veiled its 
actual existence under a general term 
that would include apprentices, criminals 
under sentence, or even minors; alas! 
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not foreseeing that the invention of the 
cotton-gin would give a new money-value 
to slaves, and generate a fanatical theory 
which glorified slavery as a precious insti- 
tution. Hence without a terrible civil war 
the proud ambition of slave-owners could 
not be crushed. But the mighty price was 
paid. Slavery in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies all now seems to be 
doomed. Simultaneously the Russian dy- 
nasty has reversed its policy. Having for 
several centuries by a gradual succession 
of imperial edicts depressed the peasants, 
first into serfs and next into slaves, it has 
raised them into free labourers who have 
legal rights in the soil and a status which! 
the English peasant may envy. The most! 
enlightened of the Mussulmans now glo- 
rify their Prophet as a promoter of free- 
dom, a panegyrist of emancipation. In 
the judgment now of all highly cultivated 
men, slavery is an unnatural, unjust, dan- 
gerous institution, doomed by the voice 
of conscience, and suffrage of reason, to 
total extinction; though we grieve to 
know the perpetual effort which free- 
booters make, and will make, to renew 
it; not least, the degenerate offspring of 
Europeans, whenever they get beyond 
the reach of European law. But in the 
ancient world neither law nor philosophy 
nor religion forbade slavery ; slightly to 
regulate its worst enormities, was all that 
religion or law attempted. Slavery was 
with them not the exception, but the rule. 
No philosopher theorized against it, no 
philanthropist (if such we may call any 
Greek or Roman) was ashamed of it, no 
statesman dreamed of taking measures to 
destroy it. The savage who wandered 
over the steppes of southern Russia 
needed a slave to milk his mares, and 
blinded him lest he should escape. The 
Lacedzmonian warrior, proud of freedom, 
regarded public slaves as essential to his 
existence, important alike in the camp, 
on the field of battle, and in his own city. 
Even the simple and comparatively vir- 
tuous German, in his forest hut, coveted 
and often attained the attendance of 
slaves, whose sfaéus perhaps was rather 
that of aserf. To the leading commer- 
cial states, Tyre, Corinth, AZgina, slaves 
were a staple article of merchandise. 
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Chattels they were, yet not in these days 
mere cattle, useful for their brute force 
and for little beside. They were often 
persons of greater accomplishment than 
their masters, and this accomplishment 
enhanced their price. Some persons 
kept schools of slaves, in which they 
learned music and other elegant arts, or 
arithmetic and book-keeping, cooking and 
domestic service, or agriculture and its 
kindred branches ; or some other trade ; 
of course, not for the slaves’ benefit, but 
to raise their marketable value. 

Through the ferocities of war, the an- 
cient slave-trade raged most cruelly 
against civilized man. All captives from 
an enemy, however seized, became the 
booty of the captor and liable to personal 
slavery. Pirates even in peace prowled 
along the coasts, and often carried off as 
prey any promising children, handsome 
women, or stout men, on whom they could 
lay hands. In many cases, the same ship 
played the part of merchant and kidnap- 
per, as occasion might serve. After the 
successful siege of an opulent town, it 
was not uncommon for the entire popula- 
tion, young and old, of both sexes and of 
all ranks, to be sold into bondage : where- 
by sometimes the slave-market was so 
glutted that they might be had for a trifle. 
It thus not seldom happened, that the 
well educated and delicately nurtured 
were degraded beneath humanity ; and, 
dreadful as was the personal suffering to 
individuals, the result was in one sense 
more favourable to slaves collectively, 
than the very different state of modern 
colonial bondage. Slaves, as such, were 
less despised, and there was not so greata 
chasm as to moral feeling between them 
and the free community. The freeborn 
and instructed were probably better 
treated in slavery than others; and cer- 
tainly were often set free by benevolent 
persons or by grateful masters. There 
was no prejudice against colour. In no 
two countries was the actual or legal 
state of slaves quite the same, and in 
some places and times the transition from 
slavery to unprivileged freedom was not 
very great. This may have been among 
the reasons which blinded thoughtful 
persons to the essential immorality of the 
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system, however modified ; yet it is won- 
derful that Aristotle should define a slave 
to be “a living tool ” (a phrase which one 
might expect rather from an indignant 
abolitionist), and not draw any inference 
against the system as inhuman. Nay, he 
says, tat nature by giving to the Greeks 
minds so superior, marked out slavery to 
the Greeks as the natural s¢a¢us for bar- 
barians. Barbarian Romans could not 
assent to this doctrine ; yet no voice in 
all antiquity uttered an indignant protest 
against slavery as such. In one country 
only of the ancient world —a part, or 
some reported, the whole of India — was 
slave-labour said to be unknown. A spe- 
cies of slavery, serving some of the pur- 
poses of apprenticeship, may have existed 
then, as recently, without being particu- 
larly noticed ; so too may the practice of 
selling beautiful maidens to supply the 
harems of chieftains. 

That Egypt, as well as India, should 
have dispensed with an ordinary slave- 
class, was perhaps a natural result of the 
system of caste. Where a Pariah caste 
exists there is no want of men for any sort 
of rude or unpleasant labour, such as the 
Greeks believed none but slaves would 
undertake. The strength of domestic 
animals, aided by good roads, and, still 
more, modern machinery, relieves man- 
kind from a thousand hard tasks, which 
the ancients exacted from the sinews of 
bondsmen. It is interesting here to ob- 
serve by what process those oppressions 
are removed which weigh direfully on the 
lowest class of a civilized community. 
Even when Solomon built his celebrated 
little temple (about as large as an English 
parish church), for which cedars were cut 
in Mount Lebanon by aid of the skilful 
Tyrians, it was believed that he used | 
70,000 bondsmen that bare burdens, and 
80,000 hewers of timber. No mention is 
made of mules or ponies to carry down 
the loads ; even asses might better have 
borne the toil, ifit had been matter of sim- 
ple carrying on a clear path. Egyptian 
pictures represent vast weights as drawn 
by the hands of men, who tug simultane- 
ously when the conductor sings or waves 
his wand. Shall we suppose that brutes, 
though stronger, could not be trained to: 
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the co-operation requisite? Be this as 
it may, the strain fell on human sinews, 
Hewers of wood and drawers of water 
are phrases often conjoined to express 
the suffering of bondsmen from causes 
which in the present day involve no kind 
of distressing toil. With us, if enormous 
masses of granite are to be moved along 
a prepared road, not even bullocks or 
horses are often thought in place, but the 
engineer supersedes them by a steam- 
engine and one or more chains. 

Itis recorded that, when the Spaniards 
first learned the wealth of the American 
mines, their avarice pressed the unhappy 
natives so severely as to kill them in 
great numbers by the toil of ascending 
and descending the mines with heavy 
burdens. Of course, our most rudi- 
mental machinery immensely relieves or 
supersedes this. Yet, even to this day, a 
miner’s life is so revolting to one who 
has not been, as it were, born and bred 
in it, that we cannot wonder at the an- 
cient doubt whether any but a slave 
would workin a mine. For this purpose, 
criminals and prisoners of war were used 
by the Egyptians, which would seem to 
be the only form of slavery in that king- 
dom ; and their labour is described as of 
the most galling cruelty. Whether the 
Indians had slaves in their mines, per- 
haps the Greeks were not well informed 
enough to ascertain. To labour in the 
dark, and under ground, may appear to 
most of us an unbearable infliction, but 
modern experience proves that, by aid of 
machinery, it may be so lightened as to 
be chosen voluntarily for gain. To a 
thoughtful Athenian or Roman it may 
have seemed doubtful whether civiliza- 
tion was not purchased too dearly, for its 
maintenance was thought to require the 
permanent degradation of, perhaps, the 
majority of a nation into the unmanly 
and demoralizing state of bondage. But 
this was an exaggeration, true only of a 
brilliant but luxurious and unsound state 
of society. In the simpler and earlier 
order of things, the labours of the field 
and workshop were performed by free- 
men; but with the development of the 
military spirit, and owing to the small 
extent of a homogeneous native popula- 
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tion, the freemen were drafted off for 
soldiers, and their place was supplied by 
captives of war. This undue predomi- 
nance of military institutions, especially 
in the Roman world, engendered and 
fostered predial slavery. Under the 
Emperors, through the comparative ces- 
sation of wars and piracy, the slave-trade 
became far less active, and imperial 
legislation, in many ways, regulated the 
state of slavery, so that very great cruel- 
ties became rarer, and some exceptional 
forms of cruelty impossible; neverthe- 
less, so much the more was a general 
grinding degradation riveted upon the 
masses of the country people. Such an 
idea as the common Ricuts of MEN 
was nowhere sounded forth. What then 
was never heard is now an axiom, that all 
men, of every class, of every nation, of 
every complexion and climate, havé 
some indefeasible rights, which neither 
conquest nor legislation, nor sale by 
parents can take away. Herein lies an 
enormous difference between the past 
and future. Whatever the origin of hu- 
man races, we now recognize all men as 
morally homogeneous, and, in a just 
state, subject to a single code of law. 
On the contrary, antiquity admitted the 
principle of favoured races, even among 
freemen. This may deserve afew de- 
tailed remarks. 

II. The first step upward from slavery 
is into serfdom. Indeed the former al- 
ways tends to merge itself into the latter, 
when the slave-trade is inactive. If 
slaves can only be had from the natural 
home supply, the value of the workman 
immediately rises. It becomes at once 
the interest of the master, and the duty 
of the law-giver, to secure the due in- 
crease of the working population, and 
the maintenance of their full strength. 
In a tranquil society, developed only 
from within, this would secure the tran- 
sition to serfdom, which is complete 
when families of labourers are insepara- 
ble from an estate. But besides the 
slaves and serfs, many ancient nations, 
great and small, recognized ranks very 
diverse, subject even to different systems 
of law. A ruling race was sure to bea 
. privileged order, whose liberties with the 
property or persons of others were ill 
repressed by law; and of the rest, some 
were able to rise, others not ; some with- 
out political rights, but endowed with full 
social rights ; others treated as foreigners. 
The principle may be seen alike in des- 
potic Persia, in oligarchical Lacedemon 
and Rome; in part, also, in democratic 
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Athens. In some sense it was super- 
seded by a system of caste, where that 
existed, which by no means implied ne- 
cessarily a primitive difference of race. 
But where an empire was founded by 
conquest of numerous cities and tribes, 
diverse in race and language, the dis- 
tinction of race and race arose naturally, 
and was unblamable while the revolu- 
tion was still recent. But meddling and 
jealous legislation endeavours to enact as 
a law forever that which ought only to 
be a temporary caution of the executive 
government —a caution which the tim- 
idity of newly seized power is never apt 
to neglect. 

Since our renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter in 1833, the natives 
of India are by law put on a perfect 
equality with the British born, and were 
declared admissible to every office of 
power except fwo, that of Governor- 
General, and Commander-in-Chief. Yet 
every one knows how little danger there 
is that the executive will be too eager 
to fill up its appointments with born 
Indians. If, for security against this 
imaginary danger, it were forbidden by 
express laws, this would forbid the bar- 
riers which separate the conquered from 
the conquering race to decay with time ; 
and if to this were added a law against 
intermarriage, it would exhibit anew the 
mischievous principles of exclusion, 
which have so often sustained the gail- 
ing iniquities of conquest. It is a fal- 
lacy to insist that because some races of 
men have greater talents for government 
than others —even if the fact be con- 
ceded — therefore they are entitled to 
award to themselves peculiar legal privi- 
leges and rights. A dominant race is 
never liable to think too highly of its sub- 
jects and too meanly of itself; the oppo- 
site error is uniformly that from which 
mankind has suffered. If the race which 
is in power has greater capacities, it will 
outstrip the rest in a fair field, without 
advantage from the law. Each individual 
has advantage already in the very name 
of his nation. But jealousies and pride 
in general prevailed. Most ancient em- 
pires split up societies into sharply dis- 
tinguished orders of men; and as there 
was no sudden chasm, they were the less 
startled at the depth to which humanity 
was sunk in the unfortunate slave. 

We have less reason for boasting than 
for mourning and contrition; for our 
practice is by no means commensurate 
with our theory ; but European theory is 
now far more humane than that of the 
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ancients. 
judge, no member of a high council, no 
authority in jurisprudence, will justify 
giving to the members ofa ruling race 
any indefinite claims for service, facilities 
for oppression, or for evading rightful 


obligations. Whatever our difficulties in 
administering justice where a population 
is heterogeneous, we loudly and un- 
shrinkingly avow our duty of abiding by 
and enforcing equal law. This, we may 
feel confident, will henceforth be the re- 
ceived principle of the modern world, 
wherever European influence has once 
been dominant. Those powers who fail of 
enforcing their own principle will not the 
less successfully indoctrinate the subject 
population with it, perhaps to their own 
overthrow ; for to the enthroning of the 
idea of equal rights to all races, events 
are sure to gravitate, when the rulers 
themselves enunciate it; nor can men in 
power recede from a principle which all 
the intellect of their own nation pro- 
claims and glorifies. This is a great con- 
trast between us and —- 

III. One may not pass by a topic 
closely akin to the last, although prudence 
forbids any great confidence of tone con- 
cerning a movement which is but in em- 
bryo. A cry arises, not only against 
depression of any races, but also against 
the depression of one sex. Every im- 
perial power uses lavishly the lives of its 
young men as soldiers. Imperial Eng- 
ter lavishes them also in emigration and 
in nautical dangers. Hence women have 
the toil of self-support, and, perhaps, the 
double toil of family support, thrown upon 
them; and in nearly every market it is 
discovered by them that their male rivals 
have unfair advantage. Hitherto wo- 
men have suffered in silence and with 
little interchange of thought. The novel 
fact is now, that in the freest countries 
the sex is the most loudly avowing dis- 
content with its political depression. 
The movement already belongs to so 
many countries of Christendom, as to 
indicate that it is no transient phenome- 
non, but has deep causes. Partial suc- 
cess in so many places (as in the munici- 
pal franchise of England) is a promise 
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No high executive officer, no been utterly without political power, and 
| rarely hold any subordinate public posi- 


tion, except the worst paid. In the Amer- 
ican Union they have rebelled against this 
state of things for a full quarter of a cen- 
tury. The force of mind and grasp of 
knowledge which many women display in 
various spheres of thought, and not least 
in politics, area fact which cannot count 
for nothing ; so that one who shuns to be 
rash may yet forbode that the countries 
which allowa political vote to uneducated 
men will not long refuse it to the mass of 
educated women. In this prospect we 
most surely see a remarkable and hope- 
ful contrast of the future to the past, 
when it is considered how large a part of 
the miseries of history have arisen from 
the sensualities and cruelties of the male 
sex. Of course, we know that women, 
equally with men, can be corrupted by 
the possession of power, and can be ex- 
quisitely cruel; but this is rare, and 
somewhat abnormal. In general the sex 
is more tender-hearted and refined; and 
their collective exercise of power would 
forbid many a war, and be generally fa- 
vourable to the side of humanity. But 
wishing here to speak rather of what is 
positively attained and recognizable by 
all minds, than of that which is only prob- 
able, I stay my pen from further remark, 
on this topic. 

IV. There is a signal contrast of exter= 
nal circumstances between the older and 
newer state of things herein ; that nearly: 
every ancient civilized state looked out 
upon a barbarism immeasurable in mass 
and power ; barbarism, on which it could 
never hope to make a permanent impres- 
sion, and by which it might well fear to 
be swallowed up. Tartary was the might- 
iest realm of Barbaria. Gibbon has elo- 
quently and instructively detailed the 
causes which made the Tartars pre-emi- 
nently familiar with the art of campaign- 
ing and guiding the marches of immense 
hosts. At no time known to us can the 
Tartar nations have been so low in the 
scale of civilization as numerous tribes 
whom we call savages. They always had 
an abundance of sheep and goats, and 
an extraordinary number of horses. They 


that the movement must expand into always had the art of mining for iron, and 
greater force. Hitherto women of the | forging swords. Even the invention of 


higher ranks have often held executive 
power, directly as queens, or indirectly as 
mistresses of kings; or, again, as vice- 
regents, or representatives of barons and 
squires, their husbands ; but women from 
the families of private citizens, who are 
the mass of every nation, have hitherto 


| 


steel was ascribed to northern people, 
otherwise backward in civilization. Wag- 
gons were brought to a high state of 
perfection, and over vast steppes of Tar- 
tary were able to traverse the open coun- 
try without roads. This implies suffi- 
ciently good carpentry, and no lack of 
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needful tools. The whole nation being 
movable, it was hard to limit the mag- 
nitude of a Tartar army. The northern 
region could not be coveted by the 
southerners, and was practically uncon- 
querable by them. It fell under their 
sway only when some Tartar dynasty 
conquered a southern people, and still 
retained the homage of its native realm. 
This has happened again and again with 
Tartar conquerors of China. At the 
earliest era of which we have notice of 
Persia from Greeks or Romans, it is 
manifest how powerful were the Tartar 
sovereigns who interfered in Persian 
domestic politics, when they did not af- 
fect direct conquest. This eternal con- 
flict of the Tartars and the Persians is 
symbolized in the mythical Turan and 
Iran. In our medieval period a Mogul 
dynasty seated itself in India, two suc- 
cessive dynasties of Turks, the Seljuks 
and the Ottomans, overwhelmed Asia 
Minor, and the existing dynasty of Per- 
sia is esteemed Tartar. Such is the 
peculiarity of Aséatic geography, that it 
, may seem difficult to boast of civilization 
being ever there safe from barbarism. 
Nevertheless the Tartar power is virtually 
broken by the wonderful development of 
Russianempire. Mistress of the Amoor, 
and exercising control over Khiva, Rus- 
sia shuts the Tartars in on both sides, 
and teaches. them the supremacy of civ- 
lized force in ways so intelligible, that 
mo future sovereign of Tartary (if all were 
united under one chief) could fancy him- 
self the chief potentate on earth. South- 
ern nations are no longer palsied by the 
idea that their northern invaders are 
innumerable. Geography discloses their 
weakness as well as their strength ; even 
China has less to fear from Tartary than 
in ancient times. 

But when we approach Western Asia 
and Europe, the contrast is far more 
marked and important. The Gauls, who 
temporarily overwhelmed Italy, and a 
century later, Greece, are described as an 
extremely rude people; so are the Scy- 
thians, whose cavalry was generally for- 
midable to Persia, and to Rome. Even 
Germany, Hungary, and the _ regions 
south of the Danube, often threatened 
overthrow to the civilization of their 
southern neighbours. Imperial Rome for 
several centuries stood at bay against the 
Germans, but could do little more; and 
when her best-informed men had begun 
to learn the intractable character and vast 
extent of the more or less closely related 
tribes, despair for civilization was apt to 
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seize them. Even under the splendid 
military reign of Trajan, conqueror of 
Dacia, the historian Tacitus, relating a 
war in which Germans slew one another, 
earnestly hopes that the gods will in- 
crease this fratricidal spirit, since ‘ the 
vates of the Empire pressing us hard” 
there is no better prayer to offer. Ap- 
parently he regarded it as inevitable that 
the savage would break the barriers of 
the Roman provinces and sweep away all 
culture before him; which, indeed, is the 
very thing which happened, through the 
essential error of Roman policy and the 
— incident to mere military 
rule. 

If acivilized power can entirely sub- 
due a barbarian neighbour, it may, at 
considerable expense, perhaps civilize 
him ; but when the nature of the country 
forbids this, it is unwise in the more civ- 
ilized to admit a common frontier. Au- 
gustus aspired to conquer Germany, and 
actually pushed the frontier of the empire 
to the Elbe, but the insurrection under 
Arminius drove him back to the Rhine; 
then at last he learned that, through her 
swamps and forests and the wild nature 
of her people, Germany was not worth 
having, and that moderation is an impe- 
rial virtue. But Germany and the Em- 
pire were still conterminous, though the 
frontier was pushed back. ‘The thing to 
be desired was to sustain between them 
—asasort of buffer that should break 
German assault —a_ half-civilized high- 
spirited people, intelligent enough to es- 
timate Roman power, proud of alliance 
and honours, but aware of its essential 
inferiority to the mighty Empire. Such 
a people, well armed and well supported 
by Roman resources, and taught all the 
arts of Roman war, would have been 
worth half a dozen armies; but to main- 
tain in thema free spirit was essential 
to success, and this free spirit was dread- 
ed by the Romans as contagious. Agri- 
cola planned to conquer Ireland (says 
Tacitus, who seems to approve the pol- 
icy) lest the knowledge that the Irish 
were free should make the Britons less 
It was because 
the Romans systematically broke the 
spirit of every nation whom they con- 
quered, and allowed of none but imperial 
armies, that the neighbour barbarians 
found no resistance in the provinces 
when (from whatever cause) imperial 
troops were not at hand. Thus little 
good resulted to the world’s history from 
the Roman conquest of the ruder popu- 
lations of Gaul, or from the complete 
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conquest of Britain and of Dacia. 
wild animals (says the Caledonian orator 
in Tacitus), if you keep them caged up, 
forget their courage. The Britons and 
the Dacians were not merely tamed; 
they were cowed and unmanned. To 
have subdued all Germany in this way 
would have been useless. Charlemagne 
at length undertook the problem, which 
had been too hard for Trajan and Mar- 
cus Antoninus; but he was already as 
much German as Gaulish, and his chief 
struggle was against Saxony. The next 
great gain to civilization was in Poland 
—in Hungary —and in Southern Russia. 
When Herodotus wrote, the whole re- 
gion to the north of the Black Sea ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of roving 
equestrian tribes ; only agriculturists of 
foreign origin were settled among them 
in Podolia and in the Crimea, who paid 
them tribute. These, it may be conjec- 
tured, were the nucleus of the Ostro- 
goths, who afterwards appeared in great 
strength in that region, and from it mi- 
grated into the Roman empire. Other 
tribes filled the vacuum, but became ag- 
riculturists like the Goths; so that the 
Russians easily retained them under set- 
tled institutions. To Peter the Great, in 
the last century, we owe the establish- 
ment of the whole of European Russia 
as industrious people undér well-organ- 
ized Governments. Even Siberia, along 
the high-roads which have been re- 
claimed from interminable forests, has a 
settled population attached to its own 
soil and proud of its: name. In the 
course of the last thousand years, in 
Mongolia itself, the same process has 
gone on, of restricting the limits of the 
roving tribes. In numbers they must 
now be ever inferior to the settled popu- 
lations, and every development of the art 
of war throws them farther and farther 
behind. Much more is Europe secure 
from all alarms of the barbarian from 
without. Our dangers are solely when, 
by bad national institutions and selfish 
neglect of our home population, we al- 
low barbarism to grow up from within. 
V. Another contrast to be observed 
between the ancients and the moderns 
lies in the xumber of great States which 
have simultaneously attained a robust 
civilization, no one of which is able to 
establish a universal dominion. This 
was for two or three centuries a cause of 
turbulent yet thriving progress in Greece ; 
but all the powers were there on too 
small a scale to be able to resist the 
great monarchies. No doubt in China, 
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Even in India, in Persia, civilized states on a 


grand scale existed simultaneously ; but 
each was a separate world. Possibly in 
China and in India at an early time there 
was a complex internal struggle similar to 
those of which we know in Greece and in 
Europe; but as far as is recorded the 
history of each great country went on 
independently of the other countries ; just 
as the Roman and the Persian Empires, 
though conterminous, were little affected 
in their internal concerns, each by the 
other. Ancient freedom was generally 
on asmall scale. According to Aristotle, 
no polity could consist of so many asa 
hundred thousand citizens. A State with 
only so many, may be conquered by for- 
eign force, in spite of wise policy and the 
utmost bravery ; but to a homogeneous 
people of twenty or thirty millions this 
can only happen through the gravest do- 
mestic errors. In ancient times the at- 
tempt at wide-spread conquest was unhap- 
pily more and more prosperous as time 
went on. A succession of great empires 
is displayed before us, Assyrian, Median, 
Persian, Macedonian, Roman, each larger 
than the preceding. The last swallowed 
up into itself the whole cultivation of the 
West and much of its barbarism: each 
empire in its turn was practically isolat- 
ed, independent and wholly self-willed, 
aware of no earthly equal. A victim of 
Roman tyranny scarcely had a hope of 
escaping into the remote Persia, any 
more than into the barbarous populations 
which girt the empire north and south. 
Under despotism thus uncontrolled, all 
that was manly and noble, all genius and 
all the highest art, with love of country, 
died away ; the resources of civilization 
were crumbling and sensibly declining, 
even during the century which produced 
the very best Roman Emperors, Vespa- 
sian, Titus, Trajan, Hadrian and the two 
Antonines, before any Gothic inroad ; 
hence, when the barbarian triumphed, what 
remained of the precious fabric fell as in 
amass. But the rivalry of great powers 
in Europe effectively sustains all vital 
principles. Despotic and wilful as Rus- 
sia may seem, she is really so anxious to 
secure the good opinion of Europe, that 
she does not disdain to subsidize for- 
eign newspapers as her advocates. The 
dynasties collectively form a sort of 
European Commonwealth, which displays 
great jealousy if one make encroach- 
ments on another. Thus in their exter- 
nal action they encounter much criticism, 
remonstrance, or severer checks, and 
never think that they are irresponsible. 
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Even as to their internal concerns in 
which none will endure that another 
should interfere with diplomatic sugges- 
tion or advice, they cannot be exempt 
from the criticism of European literature. 
For in this greater Commonwealth there 
is in some sense a common literature. 
Modern languages more and more as- 
sume a form in which it becomes a de- 
terminate problem, and not an arduous 
one, to translate from one into the other. 
Through travellers, fixed embassies, and 
newspaper correspondents, an atmos- 
phere of common knowledge is main- 
tained, largely pervaded by a common 
sentiment, which in proportion to the ex- 
tent of education, inevitably affects the 
minds of public men. Moreover, in all 
the foremost States, and especially those 
in which despotism and bureaucracy pre- 
dominate, a severe cultivation is thought 
necessary to high office. A despotism 
like that of Turkey, recent Naples or re- 
cent Spain, which accounts education to 
be needless for its functionaries, is un- 
derstood to be decaying, and is despised 
by the other powers. So large a moral 
and mental action of State on State was 
unknown to antiquity. In it we have a 
valuable guarantee for the maintenance 
and preservation of anything good which 
has been earned by civilized effort. In 
this connection we ought not to pass over 
the joint cultivation of science by all the 
leading nations of Christendom. The 
material sciences have emphatically be- 
come “sinews of war” as well as means 
of wealth ; so that no imperial power can 
despise them. Each great country has 
its peculiar objects or facilities of study, 
and what is discovered in one is studied 
and must be learned by others. Science 
is notoriously cosmopolitan, and steadily 
aids the diffusion of common thought and 
common knowledge upon which common 
sentiment may reasonably establish itself. 
VI. We have not at all abandoned, 
scarcely have we relaxed, the rigid for- 
malities by which imperial power seeks 
to elevate its high personages and main- 
tain the steadiness of its ordinances. 
Nevertheless, with the stability of free- 
dom under law, and the growth of a scien- 
tific spirit, criticism of national institutions 
becomes more and more fundamental, 
in a country so free as England. Hence 
it is scarcely credible that we can long 
continue to be, what we are, a marked ex- 
ception to the rest of Christendom in re- 
ard to the tenure of land. So far as we 
cnow of antiquity, conquest and conquest 
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moral right, enacted the landed institu- 
tions. Out of unequal rights in the soil, 
more than out of any other single cause, 
springs social depression to the excluded, 
and often a wide pauperism. In all Eu- 
rope like causes produced like results, 
and nearly everywhere the actual culti- 
vators of the soil were oppressed in 
various degrees ; but time has in most 
countries largely altered their position for 
the better. In less than a hundred years 
an immense change has passed over the 
Continent. In Italy, Switzerland, and 
Spain, things were never so bad as else 
where, nor perhaps in Holland and parts 
of Germany. Norway retains a state of 
equality unbroken by conquest. France 
and Prussia, Hungary and Austria, Po- 
land, Sweden, and Russia, have all en- 
dowed the peasantry with definite rights 
in the soil. Over the entire breadth of 
the Continent the principle has now es- 
tablished itself, which permits of arguing 
politically, as all will argue morally, that 
land, water,,and air are gifts of God to 
collective man, necessary to life, and 
therefore not natural possessions of indi- 
viduals, except as actual cultivators. 
Small States of antiquity, sometimes in 
favour of their own citizens (generally at 
the expense of another nation), avowed a 
doctrine of each family having a right to 
land: even this was exceptional. No 
doctrine concerning land was propounded 
by moral philosophy ; no practical recog- 
nition of right in the cultivator, as such, 
was ever dreamed of by great imperial 
powers ; no dogma concerning it was put 
forth by a hierarchy, even after a Chris- 
tian apostle had written, that the cry of 
those who sowand reap the fields, whose 
hire the powerful keep back by fraud, had 
entered the ears of the Lord of Hosts. 
When moral philosophy deals with the 
question of property in land, as it already 
deals with that of property in human 
bodies, the effect on all civilized nations 
will be immense; and it is now pretty 
clear that such a development must come, 
and that shortly. The English aristoc- 
racy will shriek and storm, as did the 
American slave-holders. A marquis lately 
spoke of certain landed property as sa- 
cred, decause it had been sanctioned by 
Parliament. Just so, it was pleaded that 
slaves were a sacred property because 
they had been bought, and because slave- 
owners had passed laws to sanction it. 
Such arguments are good enough for 
those who hold on by the law of might, 
but are contemptible to all who appeal to 
the law of right. They avail to show that 
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it is prudent and equitable in the State to 
give an ample consideration whenever it 
dispossesses an individual ; but never can 
establish that it is right to keep a whole 
nation of cultivators living from hand to 
mouth, without any fixed tenure of the 
soil, without roof or hearth of their own, 
or increased profit from increased dili- 
gence inculture. If England were in this 
matter at the head of Europe, existing 
inequalities might last for centuries 
longer. But since she lingers ignomini- 
ously behind all the best-known powers, 
—and while Ireland is her old scandal, 
the Scottish and English peasants have 
no better security whatever in their ten- 
ure, and are accidentally superior, chiefly 
through manufacturing and commercial 
wealth — since, moreover, the English 
colonies entirely renounce that doctrine 
of land which English landlords have set 
up, — finally, since in India the supreme 
power avows and enforces a widely differ- 
ent doctrine ; the existing system is des- 
tined to a fundamental change. Precisely 
because those who claim reform feel 
towards the landlord class as tenderly as 
abolitionists felt towards slave-owners — 
making all allowance for their false posi- 
tion blamelessly inherited, — desiring to 
make the change as gentle to them as 
public justice will permit; therefore the 
more decisive and unhesitating is the ap- 
peal to moral principle in the political 
argument. In this resolute appeal to 
morals is involved a great contrast to the 
state of things possible in any ancient 
power, where slavery, serfdom, or caste 
existed. A claim of land-holders which 
rests on the enactments of a Parliament 
from which all but land-holders were sys- 
tematically excluded for centuries, is sig- 
nally destitute of moral weight. They 
who use it do not know that they are 
courting contempt. Unless they will un- 
dertake to establish that the claim is 
morally just, they effect nothing but to 
show that, having stepped into legislative 
power, they have used it for their private 
benefit ; while, by excluding all but their 
own order, they betrayed their own con- 
sciousness of malversation. This, in 
part, relates to past generations, but, of 
course, the alleged rights are hereditary 
only. The evil deeds of predecessors 
have wrongfully enriched the present 
holders. In every case, it is by moral 
argument that they will have to be estab- 
lished, if established they can be, against 
the consensus of all Europe, the American 
Union, the other British colonies, and 
the Anglo-Indian empire. 
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VII. Last, perhaps not least, of the 
general moral contrasts which will make 
a signal difference between the ancients 
and the moderns, is the elementary edu- 
cation of the masses of every community. 
This education, no doubt, is as yet chiefly 
in the future. In the late American civil 
war the “mean whites” of the South 
were so ignorant that only by seeing and 
feeling the force of Northern armies 
could they learn that there was any greater 
power in the world than their own State. 
Germany and the American Union having 
declared for, and vigorously carried out, 
the education of the lowest people, it is 
morally certain that first England, next 
Austria and France, will follow. Partial 
interests, religious animosities, old preju- 
dices, timid forebodings, will impede, but 
can only delay, the movement ; though a 
century may be needed before it is strictly 
European. . When it is established that 
there are to be no slaves, no serfs, no 
dangerous class of citizens, the problem 
cannot be worked out with the vast 
masses of ignorant freemen. Hence gen- 
eral national education is one of the cer- 
tainties of the future. It is the last con- 
trast of modern and ancient times which 
it is expedient to treat in one article. 

FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 
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A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE stern and strong will of a single 
man is a very fine thing for weaker men 
—and still more so for women —to 
dwell upon. But the stern strong will 
of a host of men, set upon one purpose, 
and resolved to win it or die for it, isa 
power that conquers the powers of earth 
and of nature arrayed against them. The 
British army was resolved to carry by 
storm Badajos ; and their vigorous man- 
ner of setting about it, and obstinate way 
of going on with it, overcame at last the 
strength of all that tried to stand before 
them. 

This was the more to their credit, 
because —the worst of all things fora 
man to get over—even the weather 
itself was against them. Nothing makes 
a deeper depression in the human system 
than long spite of weather does. The 
sense of luck is still over us all (in spite 
of philosophy and mathematics), and of 
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all the behaviour of fortune, what comes 
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and of waiting fell and lay upon all the 


home to our roofs and hats so impres- | scene. 


sively as the weather does? 
Now thoroughly as these British men 


The English now were grown to be 
what they always grow to be with much 


were resolved to get within the wall, with | fighting — solid in their ways, and (ac- 


equal thoroughness very brave French- 


cording to the nature of things) hot or 


men were resolved to keep them out. | cool with discipline, square in their man- 
And these had the weather in their fa-'ner of coming up, and hard to be sent 


vour; foritis an ill wind that blows no) 


one any good ; and the rain that rains on | 
the just and unjust seems to have a pref- | 
erence for the latter.. Though it must be 

acknowledged in the present case, that, 
having a view to justice, a man of equal 
mind might say there was not too much 
on either side. At any rate, the rain 
kept raining, for fear of any mistake 
among them. 

Moreover, the moon, between the 
showers, came out at night, or the sun by 
day — according to the habits of each of 
them —exactly when they were wanted 
by the Frenchmen, and not at all by the 
Englishmen. If an Englishman wanted 
to work in the dark the moon would get 
up just behind his back; and muskets, 
rifles, and cannon itself were trained on 
him, as at a target ; and his only chance 
was to fall flat on his stomach, and shrink 
back like a toad in a bed of strawberries. 
And this made us eager to advance fer 
contra. 

And after being shot at for a length of 
time, almost every man one can meet 
with desires to have his turn of shooting. 
Not for the sake of revenge, or anything 
low at all in that way; but simply from 
that love of fairness which lies hidden — 
too deep sometimes—somewhere or 
other in all of us. We are anxious to do, 
one to another, as the other desires to do 
to us; and till we come to a different 
condition, men must shoot and be shot 
at. 

All these peaceable distinctions, and 
regards of rights and wrong, were utterly 
useless, and out of place, in front of the 
walls of Badajos. Right or wrong, the 
place must be taken; and this was the 
third time of trying it. Fury, frenzy, 
rushing slaughter, and death (that lies 
still, when the heat is over), who can take 
and tell them truly ; and if he could, who 
would like to do it, or who would thank 
him to hear of it ? 

All the British army knew that the as- 
sault was to be made that night ; and the 
Frenchmen, as appeared by-and-by, knew 
right well what was coming. For when 
the April sun went down in the brightest 





azure of all blue skies, a hush of wonder 


back again, certain sure of their strength 
to conquer, and ready to charge the devil 
himself, if he had the courage to wait for 
them. They were under a man who knew 
how to lead them, and trusted them to 
follow him ; their blood was stirred with- 
out grand harangues or melodramatic 
eloquence. 

Every man in that solid army knew his 
own work, and meant to do it, shoulder 
to shoulder, with rival hardihood and 
contagious scorn of death. 

The walls were higher and the ap- 
proach much harder that at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo ; the garrison stronger, and the cap- 
tain a strenuous and ingenious warrior. 
Therefore on the 6th of April 1812, as 
the storming-parties watched the sunset 
fading along the Guadiana, and the sud- 
den fall of night, which scarcely gives a 
bird time to twitter on his roost, they 
wanted no prophet to tell them how 
different their number would be to-mor- 
row. But still, as the proper and com- 
forting law of human nature ordains it, 
every man thought, or at any rate hoped, 
that his messmate rather than himself 
was the one to leave a widow and orphans 
by midnight. 

Hilary Lorraine was now beginning to 
get used to fighting. At first, in spite of 
all his talk about his sword and so on, 
blows and bloodshed went against the 
grain of his kind and gay nature. He 
even thought, in his fresh aversion at so 
many corpses, that war was a worse in- 
stitution than law. That error, however, 
he was beginning to abjure, through the 
power of custom, aided by two sapient 
reflections. The first of these was that 
without much slaughter there can be no 
real glory —an article which the young 
man had now made up his mind to attain ; 
and his other wise recollection was that 
a Frenchman is the natural enemy of the 
human race, and must, at all hazards and 
at any sacrifice of pious lives, be extir- 
pated. Moreover, he may have begun to 
share, by virtue of his amiability, the 
views of his brother officers, which of 
course were duly professional. So that 
this young fellow, upon the whole, was 
as full of fight as the best of them, 
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“No man died that night with more 
glory — yet many died, and there was 
much glory.” So writes the Thucydides 
of this war; not about Hilary (as good- 
luck willed it), but one of his senior 
officers. And that such a _ sentence 
should ever have been written, is a thing 
to think about. With all that dash of 
bright carnage fresh on the page of one 
who did his duty so grandly both with 
sword and pen, peaceful writers (knowing 
more of sandy commons and the farm- 
house fagot than of facines and gabions, 
of capons than of caponniéres, and of 
shot grapes than of grape-shot) wisely 
may stick to the gardening-knife, or ip 
fiercest moments the pruning-hook ; and 
have nothing to say tothe stark sword- 
blade. 

Such duty becomes tenfold a pleasure, 
when the sword-blades not only swing 
overhead or glitter at the unarmed 
breast ; but bolted into great beams of 
wood at the most offensive angles, are 
flashing in the dark at the stomach of a 
man, like a vast electric porcupine; 
while bursting shells and powder-barrels, 
and blasts of grapeshot thick as hail 
(drowning curses, shrieks, and wails), 
sweep the craggy rampart clear, or leave 
only corpses roasting. Such, and worse 
by a thousandfold than words may render 
or mind conceive, was the struggle of 
that awful night at the central breach of 
Badajos ; and here was Hilary Lorraine, 
wounded, spent with fruitless efforts, 
dashed backward on spikes and on bayo- 
net-points, trampled under foot, and 
singed by the beard of a smouldering 
comrade, yet glad even to lie still for a 
minute in the breathless depths of ex- 
haustion. “ All up with me now”—he 
was faintly thinking —‘“ perhaps my 
father will be satisfied. Good-bye, dear 
Alice, and darling Mabel—and good- 
night to this poor Hilary!” 

And here his career —of fame or of 
shame — must have been over and done 
with, if he had not already won good- 
liking among the men of his company. 
For one of them with his next step ready 
to be planted on the young officer’s 
breast, caught a view of his face, by the 
light of a fire-ball, stopped short, and 
stooped over him. 

“Blow me!” he exclaimed, while 
likely to be blown intoa thousand pieces ; 
“if this bain’t the very young chap as 
saved me when I wur a dropping upon 
the road. One good turn desarves an- 
Other. Here, Bob, lend a hand, my boy.” 
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cried Bob; “they be squazing me up, 
like a squatting match.” 

For while all the front men were thus 
lying dead, the men from the rear would 
not stop from shoving, and bodily heav- 
ing the others before them ; as buffaloes 
rush when they lose their wits. They 
thrust, every man his front man on the 
chevaux de frise, as if it were a joke, with 
that bitter recklessness of life and readi- 
ness to take their own turn at death 
which falls upon men of true British 
birth, and their cousins across the At- 
lantic, whenever the strong blood is 
churned within them. And yet, all this 
time, they know what they are about. 

And so did these two soldiers now. 
Neither time nor room had they to lift 
poor Hilary out of the bed of shattered 
granite where he lay, with wedged spikes 
sticking into him. And the two men, 
who wanted to doit, were swept by the 
surge of living bodies upwards. But 
first they did this — which saved his life 
—they threw two muskets across him. 
Loaded or empty, they knew not; and 
of course it could not matter so long as 
the climbing men (labouring their utmost 
to be killed) found it readier for their 
feet to tread on the bridge of these mus- 
kets (piered with blocks of granite) than 
on the ribs of poor Hilary. So the strug- 
gle went on; and there he lay, and be- 
gan to peep under other people’s legs. 

In this rather difficult position he 
failed to make out anything at all to sat- 
isfy or to please him. Listeners hear 
little good of themselves, and lurking 
gazers have about the same luck. Not 
that Hilary was to be blamed for lying in 
this groove, inasmuch as he really had no 
chance or even time to get out of it. A 
great hulking Yorkshireman (as he turned 
out) had fallen obliquely upon Hilary’s 
bridge, and was difficult to push aside, 
and quite impossible to lift up. He 
groaned a good deal, but he was not 
dead + if he had not been a Yorkshire- 
man the one fact might have implied the 
other, but Yorkshiremen do groan after 
death: however, he was not dead; and 
he keeps a mill on the Swale at this 
minute. 

Hilary, under these disadvantages, 
naturally tried to lessen them; and 
though he was pretty safe where he lay 
—unless a shell came through the York- 
shireman, and that would have needed a 
very strong charge — still he became dis- 
contented. What with the pain of his 
wound or wounds (for he knew to his 


“A hand! I can’t lend thee a hinch,”; cost that he had several of them), also 
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the violent thirst which followed, as well 
as the ache of his cramped position, and 
a piece of spiked plank that worried him, 
he began to grow more and more desirous 
of a little change of air. 

“ Now, my dear sir,” he said, with his 
usual courtesy, to the Yorkshireman, 
“you do not mean to be in my way of 
course, but the fact is that I can’t get 
out of this hole by reason of your incum- 
bency. If you could only, without in- 
convenience, give a little roll to the right 
or left, you would be in quite as gooda 
position yourself; or if you have grown 
attached to this particular spot, I would 
try to replace you afterwards.” 

“ Grah !” was the Yorkshireman’s only 
reply, a grunt of contempt and of surly 
temper, which plainly meant, “Go to— 
Halifax.” 

“This is uncivil of you,” answered 
Hilary; “it is getting so hot in here that 
I shall be forced to retort, I fear, your 
discourtesy. I beg your pardon a thou- 
sand times for making this sharp sug- 
gestion.” 

With these words he pricked the great 
son of the north in a sensitive part with 
a loose spike he had found by the light 
of a French fire-ball, whereupon, with a 
curse, the fellow rolled over, like one of 
his father’s millstones. Then Hilary 
crawled from his hole of refuge, and 
stiffly resting on his hand and knees, sur- 
veyed the scene of carnage. 

The moon had now risen, and was 
shining gloomily under a stripe of heavy 
cloud, over the bastion of the Trinidad 
into the channel of the fatal breach, 
down which the sultry night wind sighed, 
laden with groans, whenever curses and 
roar of artillery left room for them. The 
breach itself was still unstormed, and 
looked more terrible than ever; for the 
sword-blades fixed at the top were 
drenched and reeking to the hilt with 
red, and three had corpses impaled upon 
them with scarlet coats, gay in the moon- 
light. The rest, like the jaws of a gor- 
ging crocodile, presented their bloody 
jagginess, clogged here and there with 
imbs, or heads, or other parts of sol- 
diers. For the moment the British had 
fallen back to the other side of the rave- 
lin, and their bugles were sounding for 
the retreat, while the triumphant French 
were shooting, and shouting, “ Why en- 
ter you not at all Badajos, messieurs? It 
is a good place for the English health. 
Why enter you not then Badajos ?” 

The sullen Britons answered not, but 
waited for orders to begin again; recov- 





ering breath, and heart, and spirit, and 
gathering closer to one another, to be 
sure that anybody was alive. For more 
than two thousand men lay dead or dying 
in a space of one hundred yards square, 
Of the survivors, every man felt that 
every other man had done his best— 
but how about himself? Could he be 
sure that he never had flinched, nor even 
hung back for a foot or so, nor pushed 
any other mar on to the spikes to save 
himself from going there? And was 
that cursed fortress never to be taken by 
any skill or strength? was even Lord 
Wellington wrong for once in setting 
them to do it? and was it to be said in 
every British church-yard that Britons 
were not of the stuff of their fathers ? 

Sadly thus thinking, but after the man- 
ner of our nation not declaring it, they 
were surprised by a burst of light, anda 
flight of glittering streaks in it. And al- 
most before these came down again, they 
saw that the murderous cheval de frise 
had a great gapinits centre. With a true 
British cheer stirring every British heart, 
out they rushed from their shelter, and 
up the dark breach, and into Badajos. 

One form, however, passed first into 
Badajos with undisputed precedence, be- 
cause it happened to be close by, when 
the sword-blades rocketed awayso, And 
not only that, but the act of that one had 
enabled the others to follow —an act of 
valour inspired by luck, and incited by 
bodily anguish. 

It was thus. In the depths of that hor- 
rible pause and dejection of the assail- 
ants, Hilary, getting relieved of his cramp, 
rose slowly and stood in a sheltered spot, 
to recover himself before running away. 
Everything seemed much against him, so 
far as he could discover ; and no one with 
a social turn was there to discuss the 
position. 

Moreover his wounds were beginning 
at once to sting him and to stiffen him — 
a clever arrangement made by nature to 
teach men not to fight so much. Nearly 
mad with pain —which is felt tenfold as 
much by quick-born Normans as by slow- 
born Dutchmen — he saw a shell fall and 
roll very kindly just between his drag- 
ging feet. It carried a very long fusee, 
sticking out of it, at a handsome curve, 
and steadily spluttering with fire, like the 
tail of a rat, when bad boys have ignited 
it. 

“ For better, for worse,” cried Hilary, 
talking to himself, even in his agony, by 
the power of habit ; “go into that hole, 
my friend, and do your utmost there.” 
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So much had he been knocked about, 
that the shell (although a light one) was 
as much as he could stagger with ; till he 
dropped it into a shelfy hole, which he 
had long been looking at, under the 
baulk of six-inch beam, into which the 
swords were riveted. Then down he 
fell, whether from exhaustion, or pres- 
ence of mind—he could never tell. 
Through the jags of the riven granite he 
heard the shell in a smothered way sput- 
tering (like a “ devil” in a wasp’s nest) — 
and then with a thunderous roar and whiz, 
and a rush through the air of wood, stone, 
and iron, the Frenchman’s deadly bar 
was burst. 

For a moment Lorraine was so stunned 
and shaken that all he could do was to 
stay on the ground ; but the shock made 
one of his wounds bleed afresh, and this 
perhaps revived him. At any rate he 
arose, and feebly tottered in over the 
crest of the breach. The soldiers of the 
forty-third and fifty-second regiments 
gave him a cheer as they ran up the steep, 
while on the part of the enemy nota 
weapon was levelled at him. This, how- 
ever, was not from any admiration of his 
valour—though Frenchmen are often 
most chivalrous foes — but because these 
heroic defenders at last were compelled 
to abandon the breaches. Being taken in 
the rear by the Fifth Division, which had 
forced its way in at San Vincente, know- 
ing also that the castle had fallen, and 
seeing their main defence lie shattered, 
they retired through the town and across 
the bridge of the Guadiana. 

And now it is an accursed truth that 
the men who had been such glorious 
heroes, such good brethren to one an- 
other, strong, and grand, and pitiful, 
turned themselves within half an hour 
into something lower than the beasts that 
perish. They proved that the worst of 
war is not bloodshed, agony, and slow 
death ; nor even trampled freedom, hatred, 
tyranny, and treachery. On that same 
night of heroism, patriotism, and grand 
devotion, the nicest and most amiable 
vice indulged by those very same heroes, 
and devoted patriots, was swinish and 
wallowing drunkenness. Rapine, arson, 
fury, murder, and outrages unspeakable 
—even their own allies the Spaniards, 
glad to be quit of the French, and to 
welcome warmly these deliverers, found 
bitter cause, ere sunrise, to lament the 
British victory. 

So it came to pass that young Lorraine, 
weak and weary, and vainly seeking a sur- 
geon to bind up his wounds, was com- 





pelled to fight once more that night, be- 
fore he could lay him down and rest. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THERE would seem to be times, and 
scenes, and cases, in which human nature 
falls helpless under sudden contamina- 
tion, a mental outbreak of black mur- 
rain, leprosy, or plague. A panic, a 
superstitious fervour, a patriotic or loyal 
rush, a rebellion, a “revival”? —all of 
these drive men in masses, like swine 
down a precipice ; but the sack of a large 
town bloodily stormed is more madden- 
ing than all the rest put together. 

Even good and steady soldiers caught 
the taint of villany. They confessed 
(when their headaches began to get better) 
how thoroughly ashamed they were of 
themselves, for having been led into 
crime and debauch by the scamps and 
the scum of the regiment. Still, at the 
moment, they were as bad as, or even 
worse than the general blackguards ; be- 
cause they had more strength to rush 
astray. 

Hilary knew mankind very little, and 
only from a gentleman’s point of view; 
so that when he found, or lost, his way 
into the great square of the town, he was 
quite amazed, in his weak state of mind, 
by the scene he was breaking into. Here 
by the light of a blazing bonfire, made 
of costly furniture, he descried Major 
Clumps of his regiment, more neatly than 
pleasantly attached to the front door of a 
large mansion. Across his breast and 
arms a couple of musket-straps were 
tightly strained and pegged with bay- 
onets into the timber so firmly that this 
active officer could not even put foot to 
the ground. On his head was a very 
conspicuous fool’s cap made of a copy of 
a proclamation, with that word in large 
type above his brows: while a gigantic 
grenadier, as tipsy as a fiddler, was 
zealously conducting the exhibition, by 
swinging him slowly to and fro, to the 
tune of Margery Daw, even as children 
swing each other on a farmyard gate. 
The Major’s fury and the violence of his 
language may be imagined, but must not 
be reported. He had always been famous 
for powers of swearing ; but in this case 
he outdid himself, renewing (every mo- 
ment) and redoubling the grins of all 
spectators. 

* You shall swing for this,” he screamed 
to his showman, just as Hilary came up; 
“you shall swing for this, you,” &c. &c. 

“You shwing first, old cock, at any 
rate,” the grenadier answered, with a 
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graceful sweep of the doorand the pen- are very sore about the way those scoun- 
dent major. | drels stole into the town. We have al- 

“Qh Lorraine, Lorraine,” cried the ways been the foremost hitherto. Your 
latter, as the arc of his revolution brought legs are all right, I suppose, my boy.” 
him face to face with Hilary; “for, “All right, except that I am a trifle 
heaven’s sake, stop those miscreants — light-headed, and that always flies to the 
ah, you can do nothing, I see—you are legs—or at least we used to say so at 
hit badly, my poor boy.” | Oxford.” 

“ My friend,” said Hilary to the grena-| “ Never mind what you said at Oxford. 
dier, with that persuasive grace which Only mind what you say in Badajos, 
even the costermongers could not resist ; Collect every man you can find of ours, 
“you are much too good a soldier to Tell him the Fifth are murdering, rob- 
make a laughing-stock of a brave British bing, cheating us again, as they did by 
officer. I cannot attempt to use force sneaking in at a corner, and insulting 
with you, for you are lucky enough to be our best officers. Drunk or sober, bring 
unwounded. Thank God for that, and them all. The more our men drink, the 
release your prisoner —remember that! more sober they get.” It is likely enough 
he is not a Frenchman, but a brave and _ that officers of the Fifth Division would 


good English major.” | have thought the same paradox of their 
With these, and perhaps some more own men. 
solid persuasions, he obtained the re-|} “I cannot get along at my usual pace,” 


lease of his senior officer, who for some said Hilary; “but I will do my best. 
moments could scarcely speak through But will not the mischief be done al- 
excitement andexhaustion. Buthe made ready ?” 
signs to Hilary that he had something to| “T hope not. I asked Count Zamora, 
say of great importance, and presently; who seems to be the foremost man of 
led him into a narrow archway. the town, which he thought most of — 
“ There will be vile work done in that; his wine, or his daughters. And he an- 
house,” he contrived at last to tell Hil-!swered of course as a gentleman must. 
ary ; “the men were bad enough at Rod-| His cellars contain about three hundred 
rigo; but they will be ten times worse butts ; it will take some time for our men 
to-night. Weare allso scattered about! to drink that. And I spread a report of 
that no man has his own officer near him,’ their quality, and a rumour that all the 
and he don’t care a button for any others.| ladies had escaped. The night is hot. 
It was for trying to restrain some scoun-/ All the men will plunge into those vast 
drels of the Fifth Division that I was | cellars first. And when they come up, 
treated in that cursed way. Only think: any sober man will be a match for twen- 
how we should feel, Lorraine, if our own! ty.” 
daughters were exposed so!” “ What a pest that I am so knocked 
“T haven’t got any daughters,” said; about!” cried Hilary, quite forgetting 
Hilary, groaning with pain, perhaps at! his pain in the chivalry of his nature. 
the thought. “But I’d drive my sword!“ Major, if only for half an hour you can 
through any man’s heart — that is to say, | hold back the devilry, I will answer for 
if I had got any sword, or any arm to/ the safety of the household. But beware 
drive it with.’ His sword had been car-| of fire.” 
ried away by a grape-shot, and his right} “You need not tell me about that, 
arm hung loose in a cluster of blood; for young man. I have seen this work be- 
he had nothing to bind it up with. fore you were born, I shall pick upa 
“You are a man, though a wounded | cloak and berette, and cork my eyebrows, 
man,” the Major replied, being touched aj and be a Spaniard ; major-domo, or what- 
little by Hilary’s strength of expression, | ever they call it. Ican jabber the tongue 
inasmuch as he had some nice pretty |a bit; enough to go down with English 
daughters, out of harm’s way in England: |ears. I will be the steward of the cel- 
“it is most unlucky that you are hit so lars, and show them where the best wine 
hard.” |is ; and they don’t know wine from bran- 
“That is quite my own opinion.'dy. And they will not know me, in 
However, I can hold out a good bit, ' their cups, till I order them all into cus- 
Major, for any work that requires no |tody. Be quick; there is no more time to 
strength.” \ lose.” 
“Do you know where to find any of| Hilary saw that Major Clumps was go- 
our own fellows? They would be quite ing to playa very dangerous part; for 
ready to fight these blackguards; they many of the men had their muskets load- 
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ed, and recked not at whom they fired 
them. However, there was nothing lLet- 
ter for it; and so he set out upon his 
own errand, when he ought to have been 
in hospital. 

At first he was very unfortunate, 
meeting no men of his own regiment, 
and few even of his own division; for 
most of them doubtless were busy in the 
houses, laying hold of everything. But 
after turning many corners, he luckily 
hit upon Corporal White of his own com- 
pany, a very steady man, who knew the 
importance of keeping sober, at a time 
of noble plundering. This man was a 
martinet, in a humble way, but popular 
in the ranks in spite of that; and when 
he heard of the outrage to a major of his 
regiment, and his present danger; and 
knew that a rich Don’s family was threat- 
ened by rascals of the Fifth Division,— 
he vowed that he would fetch a whole 
company to the rescue, ere a man could 
say “ Jack Robinson.” 

“ And now, sir,” he said, “ you are not 
able to go much further, or do any more. 
Round the corner there is a fountain of 
beautiful spring water, worth all the 
wines and spirits these fellows are dis- 
gracing of themselves with. Ah, I wish 
I had aglass of good English ale — but 
that is neither here nor there. And for 
want of that, a thirsty man may be glad 
ofa drop of this water, sir. And when 
you have drunk, let it play on your arm. 
You have a nasty place, sir.” 

With these words he ran off ; and Hil- 
ary, following his directions, enjoyed the 
greatest of all the mere bodily joys a man 
can be blessed with —the slaking of fu- 
rious thirst with cold delicious crystal 
water. He drank, and drank, and sighed 
with rapture, and then began to laugh at 
himself; and yet must have another 
drink. And then for the moment he 
was so refreshed, that his wounds were 
not worth heeding. 

“]T will go and see what those villains 
are about,” he said to himself and the 
pretty Saint Isidore (to whose pure 
statue bending over the gracious water 
he lifted hat, as a gentleman ought to 
do); “I have drank of your water, and 
thank you, Saint ; though I have no idea 
what yournameis. Our family was Cath- 
olic for five hundred years; and I don’t 
know why we ever left it off.” 

Rub-a-dub, dubbledy, dulluby-dub — 
what vowels and dissonants can set forth 
the sound of a very drunken drummer, 
set upon his mettle to drum upon a drum, 
whose head he has been drinking from. 
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Having no glasses, and having no time to 
study the art of sloping a bottle between 
the teeth with drainage, they truly had 
happened on a fine idea. They cracked 
the bottles on the rim of the drum, and 
put down their mouths and drunk well of 
it. The drum was not so much the worse 
for this proceeding as they were, because 
they allowed no time for the liquor to soak 
into the greasy parchment; but as many 
as could stand round were there, and 
plenty of others came after them. So 
that the drum-head never once brimmed 
over, though so many dozens were 
cracked on it. No wonder, when such 
work was toward, that many a musket- 
shot rang along the fire-lit streets of Ba- 
dajos, and many a brave man who had 


‘ baffled the fury of the enemy fell dead 


in the midst of his frolicking. ' 

Hilary felt that he had been shot 
enough, and to spare, already; and so, 
while slowly and painfully plodding his 
way back to the great square of the town, 
from corner to corner he worked a trav- 
erse, in shelter (wherever the shelter 
offered) of porch, or pier, or any other 
shadowy folds of the ancient streets. 
And thus, without any .aore damage, he 
returned to the house of the Count 
Zamora. 

Here he found the main door closely: 
fastened —by the fellows inside, no: 
doubt, to keep their villanous work to 
themselves—and as the great bonfire 
was burning low, he thought that he 
might have mistaken the house, until 
with his left hand he felt the holes where 
the bayonets had pegged up the good 
Major. And while he did this, a great 
roar from the cellars quickened his eager- 
ness to get in. 

“ This is a nice thing,” he said to him-+ 
self; “the Major inside, and no getting 
at him! Such a choleric man in the 
power of those scamps! And they can- 
not take him for a Spaniard long, for he 
is sure to use strong English. And not 
only Clumps, but the whole of the house- 
hold at their will and pleasure ! ” ; 

But even while calling in question his 
superior officer’s self-control, he did not 
show himself possessed of very won- 
derful coolness, For hearing a rush as 
of many feet upward from the lower quar- 
ters, Hilary made the best of his way to 
the smouldering bonfire, and seized with 
his left hand — for his right was useless 
—a chunk of some fine wood too hard to 
burn (perhaps of the African black-wood, 
or the bread-fruit-tree, or brown cassia), 
and came back with it, ina mighty fury, 
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and tried to beat the doorin. But the 
door was of ancient chestnut-wood, and 
at his best he could not have hurt it. 
So now, in his weakness, he knocked 
and knocked; and nobody even heard 
him. 

“ This is enough to wear any one out,” 
he said to himself, in his poor condition 
— for the lower the state of a man is, the 
more he relapses upon his nature, and 
Hilary’s nature was to talk to himself — 
“if 1 cannot get in, like this, I must do 
something or other, and get in some- 
how.” 

This would have cost him little trouble 
in his usual strength and activity. For 
the tipsy rascals had left wide open a 
window within easy reach from the 
Street toa man sound of limb and vig- 
orous. But Lorraine, in his present con- 
dition, had no small pain and difficulty in 
making his way through the opening. 
This being done at last, he found him- 
self in a dark passage floored with pol- 
1 timber, upon which he slipped and 

ell. 

“What an evil omen!” he cried, 
lightly —little imagining how true his 
words would prove—‘“to fall upon 
entering a strange house, even though it 
be by the window. However, I am 
shaken more than hurt. Goodness 
knows, I can’t afford to bleed again.” 

Fastening again his loosened bandage 
—for he had bound his arm now witha 
handkerchief —he listened and heard a 
great noise moving, somewhere in the 
distance. Nothing can be less satisfac- 
tory than to hear a great noise, and 
harken very steadfastly for its meaning, 
yet not learn what it can be about, or 
even where it comes from. Hilary lis- 
tened, and the noise seemed now to come 
from one way and then from another. 
For the old house was peopled with indo- 
lent echoes, lazily answering one another, 
from corner to corner of passages, like 
the clapping of hands at a banquet. 
Wherefore Lorraine being puzzled, went 
onwards, as behoves a young English- 
man. And herein instinct served him 
well — at least as the luck of the moment 
seemed —for it led him into the main 
hall, whence niches and arches seemed 
leading away anywhere and everywhere. 
Hilary here stopped short, and wondered. 
It was so different from an English 
house ; and he could not tell whether he 
liked it or not. There was some light of 
wax, and some of oil, and some of splut- 
tering torches stuck into anything that 
would hold them, throwing a fugitive 
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gleam on the floor, where the polish of 
the marble answered it. In other places 
there were breadths of shadow, wavering, 
jumping, and flickering. 

“This is a queer sort of place,” said 
Hilary; “what is the proper thing for 
me to do?” 

The proper thing for him to do became 
all at once quite manifest ; for a young 
girl suddenly sprang into the hall, like a 
hunted butterfly darting. 

“They cannot catch me,” she ex- 
claimed in Spanish — “ they are too slow, 
the intoxicated men. I may always laugh 
at them. Here I will let them have 
another chase.” 

Flitting in and out the shadows, as 
softly as if she were one of them, she 
stopped by the side of Hilary Lorraine, in 
a dark place, without seeinghim. And 
he, without footfall, leaned back in a niche, 
and trembled at being so close to her. 
For a gleam of faint light glanced upon 
her, and suggested strange wild beauty. 
For the moment, Hilary could only see 
glittering abundance of loosened hair, a 
flash of dark eyes, and raiment quivering 
from the quick turn of the form inside. 
And then he heard short breath, sudden 
sighs, and the soothing sound of a figure 
settling from a great rush into quietude. 

“ This beats almost everything I ever 
knew,” said he to himself, quite silently. 
“T can’t help her. And she seems to 
want no help, so far as I can judge. I 
wonder who she is, and what she would 
be like by daylight ?” 

Before he could make up his mind 
what to do, in a matter beyond expe- 
rience, a great shout arose in some up- 
stair places, and a shriek or two, and a 
noise of trampling. “Holy Virgin! they 
have caught Camilla!” cried the young 
lady at Hilary’s side. “She ought to 
have alittle more of wisdom. Must I peril 
myself to protect her?” Without fur- 
ther halt to consider that question — 
swifter than the slow old lamps cast 
shadows, she rushed betwixt pillars, and 
up a stone stair-way. And young Lor- 
raine, with more pain than prudence, fol- 
lowed as fast as he could get along. 

At the top of the stairs was a broad 
stone gallery, leading to the right and 
left, and lit as badly as a village street. 
But Hilary was not long in doubt, for he 
heard on the right hand a clashing noise, 
and soon descried broken shadows flit- 
ting, and felt that roguery was going on. 
So he made at his best pace towards it. 
And here he had not far to seek ; for in 
a large room, hung with pictures, and 
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likely to be too full of light, the fate of 
the house was being settled. In spite of 
all drunken stupidity, and the time spent 
in the wine-cellars, the plunderers had 
found out the inmates, and meant to 
make prizes of war of them. Small won- 
der that British intervention was not con- 
sidered a godsend, when our allies were 
treated so. But British soldiers, however 
brutal in the times gone by (especially 
after furious carnage had stirred the 
worst elements in a man, and ardent 
liquor fired them), still had one redeem- 
ing point — the national love of fair play 
and sport. They had stolen this Span- 
ish gentleman’s wines, burned his furni- 
ture in the square, and done their best to 
set his house on fire, as long as they 
thought that he skulked away. But now 
that they touched his dearer honour, and 
he came like a man to encounter them, 
something moved their tipsy hearts to 
know what he was made of. 

Miguel de Montalvan, the Count of 
Zamora, was made of good stuff, as he 
ought to be, according to his lineage. 
He was fighting for his children’s honour, 
and he knew how to use a rapier. Two 
wounded roysterers on the floor showed 
that, though his hair was white, his arm 
was not benumbed with age. And now, 
with his slender Toledo blade, he was 
holding his own against the bayonet of 
his third antagonist, a man of twice his 
strength and weight — the very same tall 
grenadier who had pegged Major Clumps 
to the door of the house, and swung him 
so despitefully. 

At the further end of the room two 
young and beautiful ladies stood or knelt, 
in horrible dread and anguish. It was 
clear at a glance that they were sisters, 
although they behaved very differently. 
For one was kneeling in a helpless man- 
ner, with streaming eyes and strained 
hands clasping the feet of a marble cru- 
cifix. She had not the courage to look at 
the conflict, but started convulsively from 
her prayers at clash of steel or stamp of 
foot. The other stood firmly, with her 
hair thrown back, one hand laid on her 
sister’s head, and the other grasping a 
weapon, her lips set hard and her pale 
cheeks rigid, while her black eyes never 
left the face of the man who was striking 
at her father. . At the first glance Hilary 
knew her to be the brave girl who had 
escaped to the hall, and returned to share 
her sister’s fate. 

Things cannot be always done chival- 
rously, or in true heroic fashion. From 
among the legs of the reeling Britons 





(who, with pipes and bottles and shouts 
of applause, were watching the central 
combat) Hilary snatched up with his left 
hand a good-sized wine-bag, roughly rent 
at the neck, but still containing a part of 
its precious charge. The rogues had 
discovered it in the cellar, and guessed 
that its contents were good. And now, 
as the owner of the house, hard pressed 
and unable to reach his long-armed foe, 
was forced to give way, with the point of 
the bayonet almost entering his breast, 
and bearing him back on his daughters, 
Lorraine, with a sweep of his left arm, 
brought the juicy bag down on the back 
of the head of the noble grenadier. At 
the blow, the rent opened and discharged 
a gallon of fine old crusted port and bees- 
wing down the warrior’s locks, and into 
his eyes, and the nape of his neck. Blind- 
ed with wine, and mad with passion, he 
rushed at his new assailant; but the 
Count, as he turned, passed his rapier 
neatly between the tendons of his right 
arm. Down fell his musket, and Hilary 
seized it, and pointed it at the owner’s 
breast. And now the grenadier remem- 
bered what he had quite forgotten 
throughout his encounter with the Span- 
iard—his musket was loaded, and on 
the full-cock! So he dropped (like a 
grebe or a dabchick diving), having seen 
smart practice with skirmishers. 

However, it must have gone ill with 
Hilary, as well as the Count and his 
household, if succour had not come 
speedily. For the wassailers, who had 
shown wondrous temper — Mars being 
lulled on the jap of Bacchus — suddenly 
awoke, with equal reason, to wild fury. 
With much reviling, and condemnation 
of themselves and one another, they 
formed front (having discipline even in 
their cups), and bore down the long room 
upon the enemy. 

Drunk as they were, this charge pos- 
sessed so much of their accustomed 
weight and power, that the Don looked 
on all as lost, and could only stand in 
front of his daughters. But Hilary, with 
much presence of mind, faced them, as 
if he were in command, and cried 
“ Halt !” as their officer. 

With one accord they halted, and some 
of’ them tumbled down in doing it; and 
before they could form for another charge, 
or — against orders, Corporal White, 
with half a ccmpany of his famous regi- 
ment, took them in the rear, and smote 
right and left, and they fled with stag 
gered consciences. 
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°CHAPTER XL. 


As soon as the Count and his daugh- 
ters knew how much they owed to Hilary, 
and saw the weak and wounded plight in 
which he had laboured for their good, 
without any loss of time they proved that 
Spaniards are not an ungrateful race. 
The Count took the young man in his 
arms, as well as he could without hurting 
him, and kissed him upon either cheek ; 
and though tlie young ladies could not 
exactly follow their father’s example, 
they made it clear that it was not want 
of emotion which deterred them. They 
kissed the left hand of the wounded 
youth, and bent over it, and looked at 
him with eyes so charming and so full of 
exquisite admiration, that Major Clumps, 
who was lying on the floor corded — and 
far worse, actually gagged —longed to 
rap out a great oath; but failed in his 
struggle to break the commandment. 

“ Oh, he is so hurt, my father !” cried 
the braver, and if possible, the lovelier 
of the two fair maidens; “you do not 
heed such things, because you are so free 
yourself to wound. But the cavalier 
must be taken to bed. See he is not 
capable now of standing !” 

For Hilary, now that all danger was 
past, grew faint; while he scorned him- 
self for doing so in the presence of the 
ladies. 

“It is to death; it is to death!” ex- 
claimed the timid damsel. “ What shall 
we do? Oh holy saints! To save us; 
and to have slain himself ! ” 

“ Be tranquil, Camilla,” said the Span- 
ish gentleman, kindly, and without con- 
tempt. “ You have not shown the spirit 
of our house ; but we cannot help our 
natures. Claudia, you are as brave as a 
man ; seek for the good woman Teresina, 
she has not run away like the rest; she 
must be hiding somewhere. Camilla, 
release that other brave senhor. Gen- 
tlemen all, pray allow us to pass.” 

Corporal White drew his men aside, 
while the Count, concealing his own 
slight wounds, led and supported young 
Lorraine through a short passage and 
into a bedroom, dark, and cool, and com- 
fortable. Here he laid him to rest ona 
couch, and brought. cold water, and 
sponged his face. And presently old 
Teresina came, and moaned, and invoked 


the Virgin a little,and then fell to and) 


ulled all his clothes off, as if he were 
ner daughter’s baby. And Hilary laughed 
at her way of working, and soothing him 
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most enjoyed the pain of the clotted 
places coming off. 

For after all he had not received — like 
Brigadier Walker that hot evening— 
twenty-seven wounds of divers sorts; 
but only five, and two bad bruises, 
enough to divert theattention. If aman 
has only one place of his body to think 
about, and to be full of, he is scarcely 
better off than a gourmand, or a guest at 
a Lord Mayor’s dinner. But if he finds 
himself peppered all over, his attention 
is not over-concentrated, and he finds a 
new pleasure in backing one hole of his 
body against another. In the time of the 
plague this thing was so, and so it must 
be in the times of war. 

From the crown and climax of human 
misery, Lorraine (by the grace of the 
Lord) was spared. No doctor was al- 
lowed tocome near him. That fatal step 
in the strongest man’s life (the step 
tempting up to the doctor’s bell), happily 
in his case was not trodden; for the 
British surgeons were doing their ut- 
most at amputating dead men’s legs; 
while Senhor Gines de Passamonte (the 
only Spanish graduate of medicine in 
good circles) had been roasted at one of 
the bonfires to enable him to speak Eng- 
lish. This was a well-meant operation, 
and proved by no means a fatal measure ; 
the jack, however, revolved so well, that 
he went on no medical rounds for three 
months. 

“Senhor, we can no doctor get,” said 
the anxious Count to Hilary, having 
made up his mind to plunge into English, 
of which he had tried some private prac- 
tice. “Senhor, what is nowto do? I 
can no more speak to please.” 

“You can speak to please most nobly ; 
I wish that I could speak the grand His- 
panic tongue at all, sir.” 

“Senhor, you shall. So brave a gen- 
tleman never will find bad to teach. The 
fine Angles way of speaking is to me 
very strong and good; in one year, two 
year, three year, sir. Alas! I behold 
you laughing.” 

“Count, it was but a twinge of pain. 
You possess a great knowledge of my 
native tongue. But I fear that after such 
a night as this you will care to cultivate 
it no more.” 

“From what cause? I have intelli- 
gence of you. But the thing has itself 
otherwise. The ‘Angles are all very 
good. They incend my goods, and they 
intoxicate my wines. They are — what 
you call—well to come. They make 


like some little pet kid; so that he al-' battle with me for the Donnas, but fairly, 
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very fairly ; and with your valiant assist- 
ance I victorthem. I have no complaint. 
Now I make adventure to say that you 
can speak the French tongue. I can do 
the very same affair, and so can my 
daughters two. But in this house it 
must not be. We will speak the Angles 
until you have intelligence of the Span- 
ish. With your good indulgence, Sen- 


hor. Does that recommend itself to 
you?” 
“Excellently, Count,” said Hilary. 


And then, in spite of pain, he added, 
with his usual courtesy, “I have often 
longed to learn your magnificent lan- 
guage. This opportunity is delightful.” 

“T have, at this time, too prolonged,” 
Don Miguel answered, with such a bow 
as only a Spaniard can make, and a Span- 
iard only when highly pleased; “sleep, 
sir, now. The good Teresina will sit al- 
ways on your head.” 

The good Teresina could not speak a 
word of any tongue but her own, and in 
that she could do without any answers, 
if only she might make to herself as 
many as she pleased of them. She saw 
that Hilary had no bones broken, nor 
even a bullet in his body —so far as she 
could yet make out—but was sadly 
hacked about, and worn, and weak with 
drains of bleeding. Therefore what he 
wanted now was nourishment, cold 
swathes, and sleep; and all of these he 
obtained abundantly under the care of 
that good nurse. 

Meanwhile, poor Major Clumps (to 
whom the Count and his daughters owed 
quite as much as they did to young Lor- 
raine) did not by any means become the 
object of overpowering gratitude. He 
was neither wounded nor picturesque ; 
and his services, great as they were, had 
not been rendered in a striking manner. 
So that although he did his best—as 
most old officers are inclined to do—to 
get his deserts attended to, his reward 
(like theirs) was the unselfish pleasure of 
seeing inferior merit preferred. 

“ Of course,” he cried, after a preface 
too powerful to have justice done to it — 
“of course this is what one must always 
expect. I get bruised, and battered, and 
laughed at, and swung on a door, and 
gagged and corded, the moment I usea 
good English word; and then the girls 
for whose sake I did it, and turned my- 
self into a filthy butler, because I am 
not a smart young coxcomb, and my 
wounds are black instead of being red, 
begad, sir, they treat me as if I had been 
all my life their father’s butler ! ” 
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The loss of his laurels was all the more 
bitter to the brave and choleric Major, 
not only because it was always happening 
— which multiplied it into itself at every 
single recurrence — but also because he 
had been rapidly, even for his time of 
life, subdued by the tender and timorous 
glances of the sweet young Donna 
Camilla. The greater the fright this girl 
was in, the better it suited her appear- 
ance; and when she expected to be im- 
molated (as the least of impending hor- 
rors), her face was as that of an angel. 
The Major, although trussed tight with * 
whip-cord, and full of an old stocking in 
his mouth, had enjoyed the privilege of 
gazing at her while she clasped her cru- 
cifix. And that picture would abide 
upon his retentive, stubborn, and honest 
brain as long as the brain itself abode. 
He loved an angelical girl, probably be- 
cause his late wife had been slightly de- 
moniac. 

Now, by the time that our British sol- 
diers had finished their sack of Badajos 
—which took them three days, though 
they did their best —and were beginning 
to be all laid up (in spite of their iron 
trim and training) by their own excesses, 
Lorraine was able to turn in his bed, 
and to pay a tender heed to things. He 
began to want some sort of change from 
the never-wearying, but sometimes wea- 
risome, tendance of old Teresina, whose 
rugged face and pointed cap would dwell 
in his dreams forever. Of course he 
was most grateful to her, and never 
would forget her kindness. Still the 
longed for asight of somebody else; 
ugly or beautiful, he cared not — only let 
it be some other face. And his wish was 
granted, as generally happened, and 
sometimes only too graciously. 

Our very noble public schools and an- 
cient universities know, and always have 
known, how to educate young people. 
From long experience, they are well 
aware that all languages are full of 
mischief; anda man who desires ihat 
element finds it almost wherever he 
pleases. So that our authorities did well 
to restrict themselves to the grand old 
form, and the distance of two thousand 
years. Hence, as a matter of course, 
poor Hilary had not learned, either at 
school or college, even one irregular 
verb of the fine pervasive and persuasive 
language of all languages. To put it 
more simply, he could not speak French, 
In print he could follow it, off and on (1s 
most men, with Latin to lead them, can) ; 
but from live lips it was gibberish to him, 
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as even at this day it is to nine anda 
half out of ten good Britons. 

And now, when suddenly a soft rich 
voice came over his shoulder (just turned 
once more in great disgust from the 
dreary door) a asked, in very good 
French indeed, “ How do you carry your- 
self, sir?” Hilary was at a pinch to an- 
swer, “ Most well, a thousand thanks, 
most well.” And after this Anglo-Gallic 
triumph, he rolled on his bandages very 
politely (in spite of all orders to the con- 
pers to see who it was, and to look at 

er. 

Even in the gloom of the shaded win- 
dows, and of his own enfeebled sight, he 
could not help receiving an impression of 
wondrous beauty —a beauty such as it is 
not good for any young man to gaze upon, 
unless he is of a purely steadfast heart, 
and of iron self-control. And Hilary was 
not of either of these, as himself and his 
best friends knew too well. 

The Count of Zamora’s younger daugh- 
ter, Claudia de Montalvan, was of An- 
dalusian birth, and more than Andalusian 
beauty. Form, and bloom, and brilliant 
change, and harmony, and contrast, with 
the charm of soft expression, and the 
mysterious power of large black eyes — 
to all of these, in perfection, add the 
subtle grace of high lineage, and the 
warmth of southern nature, and it must 
be confessed that the fairest English 
maid, though present in all her beauty, 
would find a very dangerous rival. 

“T quite forgot,” said the senhorita, 
approaching the bed with most graceful 
movement, and fixing her radiant eyes on 
poor Hilary—‘“there is one thing, sir, 
that I quite forgot. My good father will 
not allow French to be spoken by any 
child of his. He is so patriotic! What 
a pity, since you speak French so well!” 

Hilary took some time to make out 
this. Then, knowing how barbarous his 
accent was, he weakly endeavoured with 
his languid eyes to pierce the depth of 
the Spanish maiden’s, and learn whether 
she were laughing at him. Neither then, 
nor afterwards, when his sight was as 
keen again as ever, did he succeed in pene- 
trating the dark profundity of those bright 
eyes. 

“ How shall we manage it?” the young 
lady continued, dropping her long curved 
lashes, and slightly flushing under his 
steadfast gaze. “ You cannot speak the 
Spanish, I fear, not even so well as the 
droll old senhor, who makes us laugh so 
much down-stairs. On the contrary, I can- 
not speak the English, But, in spite of 
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that, we must hold converse. Otherwise, 
how shall we ever thank you, and nurse 
| you, and recover you? One thing must be 
begun at once —can I, without pain, lift 
your hand?” 

Great part of this speech was dark to 
Hilary ; but he understood the question 
about his hand, and kept the disabled 
one out of sight, and nodded, and said, 
“ Qui, senhora.” Whereupon, to his 
great surprise, beautiful Claudia fell on 
her knees by the side of the couch, caught 
his left hand in both of hers, and pressed 
it in the most rapturous manner, ever so 
many times, to her sweet cool lips. And 
a large tear, such as large eyes should 
shed, gently trickled on each fair cheek, 
but was cleverly kept from dripping on 
his hand, because he night not have 
liked it. And then, with her face not far 
from his, she looked a ‘im with a long 
soft gaze, and her hai: with the gloss 
and the colour of a filbert over the Gua- 
diana) fell from her snowy forehead for- 
ward; and Hilary was done for. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A SAD and a sorry task it is to follow 
the lapse of a fine young fellow, from the 
straight line of truth and honour, into 
the crooked ways of shame. Hilary loved 
Mabel still, with all his better heart and 
soul ; her pure and kind and playful glance, 
and the music of her true voice, never 
wholly departed from him. In the hot 
infatuation to which (like many wiser and 
older men) he could not help but yield 
himself, from time to time a sudden pang 
of remorse and of good love seized him. 
Keenly alive to manly honour, and to the 
goodness of womankind, he found him- 
self playing false to both, and he hated 
himself when he thought of it. But the 
worst of him was that he did not think 
habitually and steadfastly ; he talked to 
himself, and he thought ef himself, but 
he very seldom examined himself. He 
felt that he was a very good fellow, in 
the main, and meant no harm; and if he 
set up for a solid character, who would 
ever believe him? The world had always 
insisted upon it that he was only a trifler ; 
and the world’s opinion is very apt to 
create what it anticipates. He offered 
excuses enough to himself, as soon as he 
saw what a wrong he was doing. But 
the only excuse a good man can accept 
is the bitterness of his punishment. 

The British army, having exhausted 
havock to the lees and dregs, marched 
upon its glorious way, in quest of other 








towns of our allies no less combustible. 
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But many wounded champions were left 
behind in Badajos, quartered on the 
grateful townsmen, to recover (if they 
could) and rejoin as soon as possible. 
Lieutenant Lorraine was one of these, 
from the necessity of his case ; and Ma- 
jor Clumps managed to be another, 
from his own necessities. But heavily 
wounded as he was (by one of Don Mi- 
guel’s daughters), the fighting Major 
would never have got himself certified on 
the sick-list, unless he had known, from 
the course of the war, that no battle now 
was imminent. 

Regardless of his Horace, and too re- 
gardful of cruel Glycera, more than too 
much pined Major Clumps, and would 
have chanted mournful ditties in a minor 
key, if nature had only gifted him with 
any other note than D. Because his 
junior shone beyond him, with breach of 
loyal discipline. He might console him- 
self, however, with the solace offered by 
the sprightly bard — the endless chain of 
love revolving with links on the wrong 
cog forever. Major Clumps was in love 
with Camilla; the saintly Camilla de- 
clined from him with a tender slope 
towards Hilary; Hilary went downhill 
too fast with violent pangs towards 
Claudia; and Claudia rose at the back 
of the wheel, with her eyes on the dis- 
tant mountains. 

Of all Lorraine’s pure bodily wounds, 
the worst (though not the most painful, as 
yet) was a gash in his left side, made by 
pike, or sword, or bayonet, or something 
of a nasty poignancy. Hilary could give 
no account of it, when he took it, or 
where, or how: he regretted deeply to 
have it there ; but beyond that he knew 
nothing. It seemed to have been sug- 
gested cleverly, instead of coarsely 
slashing down; so far as a woman who 
had not spent her youth in dissecting- 
rooms could judge. But Major Clumps 
(too old a warrior to lose his head to any- 
thing less perturbing than a cannon-ball) 
strenuously refused to believe in Hilary’s 
ignorance about it. He had a bad opin- 
ion of young mea, and believed that 
Hilary had fallen into some scrape of 
which he was now ashamed. At the 
same time, he took care to spread it 
abroad (for the honour of the regiment) 
that their young lieutenant had been the 
first to leap on the sword-blades of the 
breach even as afterwards he was first 
to totter through the gap he made. But 
now it seemed likely that either claim 
would drop into abeyance, until raked up 
as a question of history. 





For the wound in Hilary’s side began 
to show very ugly tokens. It had 
seemed to be going on very nicely for 
about a fortnight, and Teresina praised 
and thanked the saints, and promised 
them ten days’ wages, in the form of 
candles. But before her vow was due, 
or her money getting ready, the saints 
(whether making too sure of their candles, 
or having no faith in her promises) sud- 
denly struck work, and left this good 
woman, rags, bottles, and bones, in a 
miserable way. For violent inflamma- 
tion began to kindle beneath the band- 
ages, and smiles were succeeded by sighs 
and moanings, and happy sleep by weary 
tossings and light-headed wakefulness. 

By way of encouraging the patient, 
Major Clumps came in one day with.a 
pair of convalescent Britons, and a sheet 
of paper, and pressed upon him the 
urgent necessity for making his will; to 
leave the world with comfort and com- 
posure. Hilary smiled, through all his 
pain, at the thought of his having in the 
world anything but itself to leave ; and 
then he contrived to say, pretty clearly — 

“Major, I don’t mean to leave the 
world. And if I must, I have nothing 
but my blessing to leave behind me.” 

“Then you do more harm than good 
by going; and none need wish to hurry 
you. Sergeant Williams, you may go, 
and so may Private Bodkin. You will 
get no beer in this house, I know; and 
you have both had wine enough already. 
Be off ! what are you spying for?” 

The two poor soldiers, who had looked 
forward to getting a trifle for their marks, 
glanced at one another sadly, and _know- 
ing what the Major was, made off. For 
ever since the tricks played with him by 
drunken fellows who knew him not, 
Major Clumps had been dreadful towards 
every sober man of his own regiment. 
The course of justice never does run 
smooth. 

This was a thing such as Hilary would 
have rejoiced to behold, and enter into, 
if he had been free from pain. But 
gnawing, wearing, worrying pain sadly 
dulls the sense of humour and power of 
observation. Yet even pain, and the fear 
of the grave with nothing to leave behind 
him, could not rob him of all perception 
of a sudden brightness shed softly over 
all around. Two lovely maidens were 
come to pray for him, and to scatter his 
enemies. 

Claudia de Montalvan led her gentle 
and beautiful sister Camilla, to thank 
once for all, and perhaps to say farewell 
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to, their preserver. Camilla, with her mourn forever. Cavalier, brave cavalier, 
sad heart beating tremulously, yet con-: can you not look up, and muse ?” 

trolled by maiden dignity and shame, fol- | Hilary, being thus invoked, though he 
lowed shyly, fearing deeply that her eyes: had no idea what was meant — the lan- 
would tell their tale. And thus, even; guage being pure Castilian —certainly 
through the more brilliant beauty of her} did look up, and try with very bad suc- 
braver sister, the depth of love and pity|cessto muse. His eyes met kind Camil- 
made her, for the time, more beautiful. | la’s first (because she was leaning over 
Between the two sisters there was but) him), but in spite of close resemblance, 
little, even for the most careful modeller | found not what they wanted in them, and 
to perceive, of difference. Each had the} wandered on, and met the eyes of Clau- 
purely moulded forehead, and the per-/} dia, and rested there. 

fect arch of eyebrow, and the large ex-| Camilla, with the speed of love out- 
pressive eyes, well set and clearly cut} winging all the wings of thought, felt, 
and shaded; also the other features like a stab, this absence from her and 
shaped to the best of all nature's experi-| this presence elsewhere. And having 
ence. This made it very nice to notice| plenty of inborn pride, as behoved her 
how distinct their faces were by inner| and became her well, she turned away to 





difference of mind and will. 

“Senhor,” said Claudia to Major} 
Clumps, who could manage to make out | 
Spanish ; “ we have heard that he is very | 
ill. We are come to do the best for| 
him. Camilla will pray —it is so good 
—and I will do anything that may need. | 
But itis not right to detain you longer. | 
The gentlemen cannot pray at all, till 
they are in the holy orders.” 

The Major bowed, and grimly smiled | 
at this polite dismissal; and then with a 
lingering glance at Camilla, stumped 
away in silence to a proper swearing dis- 
tance. } 

His glance might have lingered till | 
dark night fell, before that young Donna 
returned it. All her power of thought or 
feeling, fearing, hoping, or despairing, | 
was gathered into one sad gaze at her'| 
guest, her saviour, and her love. Care- | 
fully as she had watched him through the 











go, and leave her sister (who could not 
pray at all) to pray for what seemed to be 
more her own. And her heart was bitter, 
as she turned away. 

Claudia (who cared not one half-real 
for Hilary, or what became of him; and 
who never prayed for herself, or told her 
beads, or did any religious thing) was 
also ready to go, with a mind relieved of 
noxious duty; when her softer, and 
therefore nobler, sister came back, with 
her small pride conquered. 

“It is not a time to dispute,” she said, 
“nor even to give one’s self to pray, 
when violent pain is teariag one. My 
sister, I have prayed for days, and twice 
as much by night; and yet everything 
grows much worse, alas! Last night I 
dreamed a dream of great strangeness. 
It may have come from my birthday saint. 
The good Teresina is having her dinner ; 
and she always occupies one large hour 
in that consummation. 





time when there was no danger, she had Do a thing of 
not been allowed by the ancient nurse to! courage, sister; you always are so rich 
come near him for the last three days. | in courage.” 
And even now she had been content to| ‘ What doyou mean?” asked Claudia, 
obey Teresina’s orders, and to trust in| smiling ; “you seem to have all the cour- 
the saints, with her calm: sweet faith —| age now.” 
the saints who had sent this youth to; ‘Alas! I have no courage, Claudia. 
save her —but for her stronger sister’s| You are laughing at me. But if you 
will. would only raise the bandage —I dare 
“Disturb him not, sister, but let him | not touch the poor cavalier — where the 
rest,” said Claudia, whose fair bosom) sad inflammation is, that makes him look 
never was a prey to gratitude ; “see you | at you so — itis possible that I could, or 
not how well he lies? If we should hap- | perhaps that you could is 
pen to cause disturbance, he might roll} ‘Could what?” asked Claudia, who 
over, and break into bleeding ; and then) was not of a long-enduring temper; “I 
you could pray for his soul alone.” have no fear to touch him; and he seems 
“ Sister mine, you do not speak well,” | to be all bandages. There now, is that 
Camilla answered, gently ; “he has shed | what you require?” Camilla shuddered 
so much blood for us, that he is not likely'as her sister firmly (as if she were un- 
to bleed more. It is now the want of the|swathing a mummy of four thousand 
blood, and the fever, that will make us years) untied Teresina’s knots, and laid 
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bare the angry wound, which was eating 
Hilary’s life away. Then a livid virulent 
gash appeared, banked with proud flesh 
upon either side, and Claudia could not 
look at it. 

But Camilla gathered the courage often 
latent in true gentleness, and heeded 
only in her heart how the poor young fel- 


low fell away and fainted from the bold | 


exposure, and falling back, thus made: 
his wound open and gape wider. 
“Tseeit! Iseeit! Ishall save him) 
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‘this. The marvellous power of your bright 
eyes has cast their light on everything. 
, That poor old I, with these poor mem- 
_bers, might have gazed and gazed for- 
ever; when lo! the most beautiful and 
-high-born lady under heaven appears, 
and saves the life of the handsome lord 
that loves her.” 

“We will speak no more upon this 


matter,” Claudia answered, magnani- 
mously. And the nurse thenceforth 


was ready to vow, and Hilary only too 


yet,” she cried, in feminine ecstasy ; and | glad to believe, that the sorely wounded 


while Claudia thought her mad, she 
snatched from the chain at her zone a 
little steel implement, often carried by 
Spanish girls for beauty’s sake. With 
dainty skimmings, and the lightest touch, 
she contrived to get this well inside all 
the mere outward mischief, and drew out 
a splinter of rusty iron, and held it up 
to the light in triumph; and then she 
went down on her knees and sobbed, but 
still held fast her trophy. 

“What is it? Let me see cried 
Claudia, being accustomed to take the | 
lead; “Saint plague, what is a mere, 
shred like that, to cause so much emo-, 
tion? It may be something the old 
nurse put there, and so you have done 
more harm than good.” 

“Do nurses put pieces of jagged iron. 
into a wound to heal it? It is part ofa) 
cruel Frenchman’s sword. Behold the, 
fangs of it, and the venomous rust! 
What agony to the poor cavalier ! Now | 
sponge his forehead with the vinegar ; for | 
you are the best and most welcome nurse. | 
And when he revives show him this, and 
his courage will soon be renewed to him. | 
I can stay here no longer, I feel so faint. | 
I wiil go to my saint, and thank her.” | 

When old Teresina returned, and 
found her patient looking up at Claudia, 
with his wound laid bare, she began to 
scold and wring her hands, and order 
her visitor out of the room; but the 
proud young lady would have none of 
that. 

“A pretty nurse you are,” she cried, 
“to leave this in your patient’s wound! 
Is this your healing instrument, pray ? 
What will the Count of Zamora say when 
Ishow him this specimen of your skill? 
How long will he keep you in this house ? 
Oh blind, demented, gorging, wallowing, 
and most despicable nurse !” 

That last word she pronounced with such 
a bitterness of irony, that poor Teresina’s 
portly form and well-fed cheeks shook 
violently. ‘ For the love of all the saints, 
sweet Donna, do not let my lord know 





” 


soldier owed his life toa beautiful maiden. 
And so he did; but not to Claudia. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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III.— PREACHER AND PRIOR. 


SAVONAROLA yielded to the entreaties 
of the laymen who crowded his cloister, 
almost displacing his novices, and who 
besought him to preach in the church, a 
larger place, where greater numbers 
might find room. After some delay, 
“smiling” upon his petitioners “ with a 
cheerful countenance,” he told them that 
on the next Sunday he would read in the 
church, lecture, and preach, adding, Bur- 
lamacchi tells us, “ And I shall preach 
for eight years ;” which afterwards came 
true. 

It was on the Ist of August, 1489, that 
this event took place. The church was 
so crowded, the same authority tells us, 
“that there scarcely remained any room 
for the Frati, who, in their eager desire 
to hear, were obliged to find places on 
the wall of the choir, and were so deter- 
mined not to lose the lecture, that scarce- 
ly any remained in the offices of the 
community, and door and sacristy were 
alike deserted. Of the laymen present, 
most stood ail the time, and some, lay- 
ing hold of the iron railings, hung from 
them at well as they could, in their great 
desire to hear.” He preached upon a 
passage in Revelation. “Three things 
he suggested to the people. That the 
Church of God required renewal, and 
that immediately; second, that all Italy 
should be chastised ; third, that this 
should come to pass soon.” This was 
the very beginning of his prophetic utter- 
ances in Florence, and immense though 
his popularity was, “great contradic- 
tions,” as Burlamacchi says, at_once arose 
in respect to him, some thinking him 
thoroughly sincere and true, some that 
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though learned and good he was crafty, 
and some, that he gave himself up to 
foolish visions ; for in this first sermon, 
amid much that was drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, he mixed up the particular revela- 
tions which he firmly believed were made 
to himself — a circumstance not so aston- 
ishing in the fifteenth century as it would 
be now ; but yet exciting the contempt of 
many in that lettered and elegant age. 
The excitement thus produced was very 
great. The Florentines were totally un- 
used to the fervent natural eloquence of 
a preacher who rejected all traditions of 
oratory, and, careless of fine style or 
graceful diction, poured forth what was 
in him in floods of fiery words, carried 
away by his own earnestness and warmth 
of feeling. To see a man thus inspired 
by his subject, possessed by what he has 
to say, too much in earnest to choose 
his phrases or think of anything — taste, 
literature, style, or reputation — except 
that something which he is bound to tell 
his auditors, and which to them and to 
him is a matter of life and death — this 
is at all times a wonderful and impressive 
spectacle. No simulatign can attain this 
effect ; the fervour may be vulgar, it may 
be associated with narrow views and a 
limited mind; but wherever it exists, in 
great or small, in learned or unlearned, 
the man possessed by it has a power over 
his fellow men which nothing else can 
equal. Savonarola was neither vulgar 
nor limited in mind, and his whole soul 
was intensely practical, concentrated upon 
the real evils around him, diverted into 
no generalities or speculations, not even 
diffused abroad upon the world and man- 
kind in general, but riveted upon Flor- 
ence in particular, upon the sins, strifes, 
frauds, and violences which made the; 
city weak and put her down from her: 
high estate. She was enslaved, she, once 
the freest of the free; and Savonarola 
was burning with that almost extravagant 
love of civic freedom which distinguished 
the Italian republics. She was corru»t, 
and the man who loved her like a mis- 
tress could not support the sense of her 
impurity. It shamed him and wrung his 
heart, as if indeed this chosen city of his 
affections had been a woman whom he 
adored. So intense, so personal, were 
Savonarola’s sentiments, that this image 
is not too strong to express them. He 
carried the passionate fervour with which 
a brother, a father, might struggle to re- 
claim a lost creature very dear to him 
into his relations with the city which, 
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ner of man was in its midst, watched 
him curiously, and by degrees suffered 
itself to be drawn into ever more eager 
attention to the Frate whose power and 
genius it had at length discovered. Bur- 
lamacchi informs us, in his simple nar- 
rative, that the effect produced upon 
those who heard him by his par/are veloce 
é infiammativo, was that of a miracle, 
“ The grace of God appeared,” he says, 
“in the lofty words and _ profound 
thoughts which he gave forth with a clear 
voice and rapid tongue, so that every one 
understood him. And it was admirable 
to see his glowing countenance and fer- 
vent and reverent aspect when he 
preached, and his beautiful and appropri- 
ate gestures, which rapt the very soul of 
every one who heard him, so that wonders 
and amazing appearances were seen by 
many while he was in the act of preach- 
ing.” These wonders were such as the de- 
vout imagination fondly attaches to all 
popular apostles. Some believed they saw 
an angel on each side of him as he 
preached. Some saw the Madonnain glory 
blessing him with fair, uplifted hand, when 
he blessed the worshippers around. But 
the real effect of his sermons was great 
enough to enable his followers to dis- 
pense with miraculous adjuncts. It does 
not appear, nor is it probable, that Sa- 
vonarola preached, as is our English cus- 
tom, on every Sunday, or regularly from 
week to week, but according to the wise 
practice of his Church, occasionally, and 
in the seasons appropriated to special 
spiritual exercise. By the Lent of 1491 
San Marco had become too small for the 
crowds that came to hear him, and he re- 
moved to the Duomo, where he remained 
during the eight years which was the 
limit, as it is said he prophesied it would 
be, of his mission to Florence and the 
world. 

Few buildings could be more appropri- 
ate to receive a preacher so impassioned 
and listeners so intent. ‘The cathedral of 
Florence has not the wealth, the splen- 
dour, nor the daylight of that great St. 
Peter's, of which Michelangelo said that 
it should be the sister—“ piu grande, 
ma non piu bella” —of Santa Maria dei 
Fiori. It has nothing of the soaring 
grace and spiritual beauty of our north- 
ern Gothic. It is dark, majestic, mystic- 
al —a little light coming in through the 
painted windows, which are gorgeous in 
their deep colour, not silvery, like the 
old jewel glass of the north. The vast 
area is bare and naked ina certain su- 





now finally awakened to see what man- 


perb poverty, fit to be filled with a silent, 
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somewhat stern Italian crowd, with a 
mass of characteristic Tuscan faces — 
vigorous, harsh, seldom beautiful. One 
can imagine the great voice, veloce e in- 
fiammativo — lighting up a glow of pas- 
sionate feeling in all those responsive 
gleaming eyes — coming out of the dark 
circle under the dome, and resounding 
over the heads of the crowd which filled 
the nave. No scene could suit better 
the large bare nobleness of the place. Be- 
fore he came to the cathedral the preach- 
er had so far advanced in boldness, and 
in the certainty of that burden of woe 
which he had to deliver, that still greater 
and greater “contradictions” had risen 
up against him. “When he thought of 
this,” says Burlamacchi, “he was some- 
times afraid, and in his own mind re- 
solved not to preach of such things. 
But everything else that he read and 
studied became odious to him.” Before 
Septuagesima Sunday of this first Lenten 
season in which he preached in the ca- 
thedral, he seems to have made a distinct 
pause of alarm, and a serious effort to 
change, as Padre Marchese tells us, the 
entire form, style, and argument of his 
preaching. ‘God is my witness,” says 
Savonarola himself, “that the whole of 
Saturday and the succeeding night I lay 
awake thinking, but could not turn my- 
self, so completely was my path closed to 
me, and every idea taken away except 
this. In the morning (being weary with 
long watching) I heard this said, ‘ Fool, 
dost thou not see that it is God’s will 
that thou shouldst preach thus?’ And 
so that morning I preached a tremendous 
sermon.” Burlamacchi speaks of this 
same sermon as mirabile ¢ stupenda. The 
flood which the preacher had attempted 
thus to restrain broke forth with fiercer 
force than ever. And even the very tu- 
mults that rose against him, the graz- 
dissima contraditione, no doubt excited 
and stimulated his hearers. Burla- 
macchi’s description of the crowds who 
came to hear him, though probably it 
belongs chronologically .to a somewhat 
later date, may be given here : — 


The people got up in the middle of the 
night to get places for the sermon, and came 
to the door of the cathedral, waiting outside 
till it should be opened, making no account of 
any inconvenience, neither of the cold, nor the 
wind, nor of standing in winter with their feet 
on the marble; and among them were young 
and old, women and children, of every sort, 
who came with such jubilee and rejoicing that 
it was bewiidering to hear them, going to the 
sermon as to a wedding. Then the silence 
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was great in the church, each one going to his 
place ; and he who could read, with a taper in 
his hand, read the service, and other prayers. 
And though many thousand people were thus 
collected together, no sound was to be heard, 
not even a “hush,” until the arrival of the 
children, who sang hymns with so much sweet- 
ness that heaven seemed to have opened, 
Thus they waited three or four hours till the 
Padre entered the pulpit. And the attention 
of so great a mass of people, all with eyes and 
ears intent upon the preacher, was wonderful ; 
they listened so, that when the sermon reached 
its end it seemed to them that it had scarcely 
begun. 


In the midst of this crowd were many 
notable persons, little likely to be led 
away by the common craze after a popular 
preacher; men whose hearts burned 
within them to think of the loss of their 
ancient liberties as Florentines, and who 
instinctively felt that they had found in 
this brave Frate and his passionate grief 
over surrounding evils, an ally and 
spokesman beyond their hopes; men 
who, trained in Lorenzo’s court to an ad- 
miration of intellectual power, could not 
but perceive its presence in the cowled 
Dominican; and men voiceless by na- 
ture, whose righteous souls were sick 
and sad at the daily sight of the corrup- 
tion round them. One of these latter 
was Prospero Pitti, canon of the cathe- 
dral, a wise and pious old man, of whom 
Burlamacchi tells us that he too for years 
had borne his homely testimony against 
the evils of the time, prophesying, as so 
many a humble prophet does in evil days, 
that the vengeance of God must soon 
overtake the crimes and vices that were 
visibly rising to a climax before his eyes. 
The old canon was one of those who 
cherished the beautiful imagination so 
long current in those ages, and fondly 
transmitted from one generation to an- 
other, of the Papa Angelico, the heaven- 
ly-minded Pope, true Vicar of Christ, 
who was one day to come, and revive and 
renew the Christian world, convert the 
infidel, and make the Church glorious as 
when her Divine Founder planted her on 
earth, Among the wide and general 
prophecies of vague vengeance for sin 
and vindication of the righteous in which 
this old priest relieved his soul, was one, 
more particularly, of many preachers to 
be sent forth by God to sound trumpets 
of warning to the sinful, and especially 
among them of a prophet who should 
arise in the order of the Predicatori, 
* who should do great things in Florence, 
and who after much labour should die 
there.” When the old canon suddenly 
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heard a voice rise in his own cathedral, 
‘*‘intoning ” with prophetic force, gladius 
Domini super terram, cito et velociter, 
he bent his head between his hands, and 
after an interval, turning to his nephew, 
Carlo Pitti, who was at his side: * This,” 
said he, “is that holy prophet of whom 
I have talked to you for ten. years.” 
Nor was Canon Pitti the only “devout 
person” who had note from Heaven of 
the coming of the preacher. Another 
noble citizen of Florence, passing through 
the Via di Servi in company with some 
of his friends, one morning in the year 
1487, before Savonarola had been re- 
called to Florence, felt himself plucked 
by the mantle bya stranger absolutely 
unknown to him, and whom he never saw 
again, who drew him within a neighbour- 
ing church, and there revealed to him, as 
was done to the woman of Samaria, “all 
things that ever he did;” finishing with 
the news that by the intercession of the 
Virgin a certain Fra Girolamo of Ferrara 
was coming to Florence to save the city 
from the destruction due to her sins. 
This, and much more, Burlamacchi re- 
lates, with primitive simplicity and faith ; 
and no doubt such tales flew about the 
streets, and added to the general interest 
in the preacher, and to the excitement 
with which his glowing discourses were 
received. 

These discourses were but little philo- 
sophical, notwithstanding the fact that 
Savonarola seems to have been one of 
the first, if not the very first, who took in 
hand to demonstrate the reality and 
power of Christianity by the light of 
natural reason, leaving revelation and 
spiritual authority aside —a serious un- 
dertaking for a man who himself saw 
visions and received revelations, but 
proving —a doctrine which is strange to 
the common mind —the compatibility of 
a certain noble good sense and philo- 
sophical power with those gifts of enthu- 
siasm and lofty imagination which carry 
the inspired soul beyond the limits of 
the seen and tangible. Nothing is more 
real than this conjunction, yet nothing 
is more generally wondered at or more 
frequently denied. His sermons, more- 
over, were profoundly practical ; the per- 
sonal appeal of a man full of indignation, 
sorrow, and love to the faulty, the cruel, 
the arrogant and selfish, who, notwith- 
standing all these evil qualities, were 
still men, capable of repentance, of good- 
ness, blessedness, heaven itself, could 


but their hearts be moved and their, mental. Thus it will be seen how great a 
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minds enlightened. Our space forbids 
us to quote at any length; and the ad- 
dresses of an orator, aided by all the 
power of sympathetic voice, gesture, and 
look, can rarely bear the ordeal of print, 
much less of translation. But his de- 
nunciations of avarice, usury, and ram- 
pant worldliness, are as strenuous and 
impassioned as his exhortations to 
prayer and the study of the Bible are 
touching and beautiful. Many efforts 
have been made to prove by his subor- 
dination of rites and ceremonies to spir- 
itual truth and sincerity, by his elevated 
spiritual appreciation of the love of 
Christ, of faith in Him, and of the 
supreme authority of Scripture, that 
Savonarola was an early Luther — an 
undeveloped Reformer, an unconscious 
Protestant. But he was a Protestant 
only so far as every man is who protests 
against evil and clings to the good — 
no other dissent was in his mind. 
Wherever he saw, he hated evil with a 
vigour and passion such as our weakened 
faculties seem scarcely capable of; but 
Savonarola’s Protestantism ended there, 
where it began. We cannot refrain from 
qnoting one beautiful passage on the na- 
ture of prayer, which shows the profound 
spiritual sensibility and insight of the 
man. 


He who prays to God ought to address Him 
as if He were present ; for He is everywhere, 
in every place, in every man, and especially in 
the souls of the just. Seek Him not there- 
fore on the earth, or in heaven, or elsewhere 
—seek for Him in your own hearts ; do as did 
the prophet who says, “I will hear what God 
the Lord will speak.” In prayer, a man may 
be attending to the words and this is a thing 
of a wholly material nature ; he may be at- 
tending to the sense of the words, and this is 
rather study than prayer ; and lastly, his whole 
‘thoughts may be directed to God, and this 
alone is true prayer. It is unnecessary to be 
considering either sentences or words —the 
|mind must be elevated above self, and must 
be wholly absorbed in the thought of God. 
Arrived at this state, the true believer forgets 
the world and its wants; he has attained 
almost a foreshadow of celestial happiness. 
To this state of elevation the ignorant may 
arrive as easily as the learned. It even fre- 
quently happens, that he who repeats a psalm 
without understanding its words, utters a 
|much more holy prayer than the learned man 
| who can explain its meaning. Words in fact 
jare not indispensable to an act of prayer: 
| when a manis truly rapt in the spirit, an ut- 
; tered prayer becomes rather an impediment, 
'and ought to yield to that which is wholly 
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mistake those commit who prescribe a fixed] that other city; it is enough to have 
number of prayers. God does not delight in| said those things to a few—in a litile 
a multitude of words, but in a fervent spirit. | seed t'ere is virtue hidden. I very often 
preach the renovation of the Church and 
These, however, were the gentler} the troubles which are to come, not of 
breathings of the apostle. Not such was} myself, but always with a foundation on 
the “fpredica molto spaventosa,” the!the Holy Scriptures,so that none can 
“ mirabile e stupenda predica” with which ' find fault, except those whose will is not 
he opened his ministrations in the Duomo | to live righteously. . . . All are well, es- 
—announcing the sword of the Lord{| pecially our angels, who wish to be re- 
which was to smite the earth—to the) membered to you. Keep well, and pray 
great emotion and fear of the people who! for me. I wait your return with great 
heard and believed, and to’ the raising of | eagerness, that I may tell you the won- 
even greater and greater “contraditioni”’ | derful things of the Lord. From Flor- 
among those who resisted his influence. | ence, the roth of March, 1490.” * 
There was even, we are told, talk in the} The brother to whom this letter was 
Medicean household in the Palazzo Ric-} addressed, in the midst of commotions, 
cardi of sending him away from Florence. } alarm, and hopelessness, was the same 
“We shall do to this Fra Girolamo as} brother Domenico, his faithful com- 
we did to Fra Bernardino,” cried the} panion and follower, who afterwards 
courtiers, referring to a Franciscan of|died with him; and few things could 
great zeal and worth, who had been; be more touching than this glimpse into 
driven out of Florence in consequence /the corivent and its tender mention of 
of the warmth of his exhortations} 7 nostri angioli, the novices whom the 
against usury, and his endeavours (suc-j brethren loved, and in whom their hearts 
cessfully carried out by Savonarola) to} found a natural escape from the strait- 
found a AMfonte della Pieta, or public in-}ness of monastic life. These lads no 
stitution for giving on the most merciful doubt, in their white angelical dresses, 
terms, temporary loans to the poor. A|were Fra Girolamo’s pupils still, notwith- 
letter of Savonarola’s, written about this} standing the greater labours on which he 
time to his dear friend Fra Domenico of| had entered. Their cells even now, all 
Pescia, who was absent on a preaching | open and empty, stand with pathetic sig- 
expedition, shows the state of tumult,| nificance under the guardianship of that 
yet hopefulness, in which the prophet} little chamber in which Savonarola lived 
and his convent were. and laboured, watching over his gio- 
“Dearest brother in Christ Jesus, } vanetti, his angioli, the youths in whom 
peace and joyin the Holy Spirit. Our} his tender soul found children to love. 
affairs go on well; indeed, God has} While the work of the prophet thus 
worked marvellously, so that to the high- | began, the best days of Lorenzo were 
est point we suffer great opposition ; of | passing but too rapidly. Peace was in 
which when you come back you shall} Florence, while all Italy was in commo- 
have all the deta:ls, which itis not neces-| tion, a phenomenon which is periodically 
sary to write. Many have doubted, and} apparent among these medizval Italian 
still doubt, whether that will not be done | cities whenever prince or despot was wise 
to me which was done to Fra Bernardino. | enough or strong enough to hold the bal- 
Certainly, as to that, our affairs are not! ance among his less astute contempora- 
without danger; but I always hope in| ries, and secure tranquillity for his own 
God, knowing, as says Scripture, that the! state by judicious manipulation of the 
heart of kings is in the hand of the Lord, } others. “ Lorenzo had secured entire con- 
and that when He pleases He can turn } trol over the community which still called 
it. I hopein the Lord, who by our mouth | jtself a republic, and before this time had 
does much ; for every day He consoles i settled into that superb indifference to 
me, and when I have little heart, com-| all that might come after him which was 
forts me by the voices of His Spirit, | the very soul of his philosophy as it was 
which often say to me: Fear not; say) the inspiration of his verse. “The Ma- 
certainly that with which God has in-! gnifico,” says Padre Marchese, who is no 
spired thee ; for the Lord is with thee ;/| lover of the Medici, “called to him, from 
the Scribes and Pharisees struggle | every part of Italy, men of genius, writers 
against thee, but shall not overcome.| and ‘artists of reputation, in order by 
Be comforted then, and be joyful; for Rees ' 
our business goes on well, Do not be| 4,1, 1s ought w.be 1p a it was then the custom to 
troubled if few come to the sermon in|! 25th of March. 
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their works to distract all strong and no- 
ble intelligence from thoughts of the 
country. So had Pericles done, and 
Augustus. . . . Poets of every kind, gen- 
tle and simple, with golden cithern and 
with rustic lute, came from every quarter, 
,to animate the suppers of the Magnifico ; 
whosoever sang of arms, of love, of saints, 
of fools, was welcome, and he whodrinking 
and joking kept the company amused. 
First among them were Politian, Luigi, 
and Luca Pulci, Bienivieni, Matteo Fran- 
co, and the gay genius of Burchiello. 
This troop of parasites went and came, 
now at the villa of Careggi, now at Pog- 
gio Cajano, now at Fiesole, now at Cafag- 
giolo. Lorenzo, ready for anything, now 
discussed with Argiropolo the doctrines 
of Aristotle, now with Ficino discoursed 
upon Platonic love, or read the poem of 
the Altercazione; with Politian recited 
some Latin Elegy, or the verses of his 
own Selva di Amore; with the brothers 
Pulci the Vencia da Barberino ; and when 
Burchiello arrived, laid aside his gravity, 
and drinking and singing, recited a chap- 
ter of the Beonz, or of the Mantellaccio, or 
some of his own Carnival songs. Some- 
times, a select band of painters and sculp- 
tors collected in his garden near San 
Marco, or under the loggia of the palace 
in the Via Larga designing, modelling, 
painting, copying the Greek statues, and 
the forsi and busts found in Rome, or 
elsewhere in Italy. . . . And in order that 
the Florentine people might not be ex- 
cluded from this new beatitude (a thing 
which was important to the Magnifico), 
he composed and set in order many myth- 
ological representations, triumphal cars, 
dances, and every kind of festal celebra- 
tion, to solace and delight them ; and thus 
he succeeded in banishing from their 
souls any recollection, of their ancient 
greatness, in making them insensible to 
the ills of the country, in disfranchising 
and debasing them by means of temporal 
ease, and intoxication of the senses... . 
Of all these feasts and masquerades Lo- 
renzo was the inventor and master ; his 
great wealth aiding him in his undertak- 
ings. In the darkening of twilight it was 
his custom to issue forth into the city 
to amuse himself with incredible pomp, 
and a great retinue on horse and on foot, 
more than five hundred in number, with 
concerts of musical instruments, singing 
in many voices, all sorts of canzoni, 
madrigals, and popular songs. .. . When 
the night fell, four hundred servants with 
lighted torches followed, and lighted this 
bacchanalian procession... In the midst 
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of these orgies a handful of foolish youths 
were educated and grew up, who made 
open profession of infidelity and lewd- 
ness, and, laying aside all shame, gave 
themselves up to every kind of wicked- 
ness, emulating each other in the depths 
of naughtiness to which they could at- 
tain. The people, with their usual sense 
of what is appropriate, called them the 
Compagnacci.” 

This was the aspect of Florence in the 
days when Savonarola began his reform, 
False culture, false gaiety, filled the city ; 
art flourished, being encouraged and pat- 
ronized on every hand: and from the 
Magnifico, whose power was so great and 
whose life was so splendid, but all at the 
mercy of Fate, and ready to perish in a 
day, down to the humblest of his retain- 
ers, every one addressed himself to the 
day’s pleasure with that wild pagan jollity 
which is half despair, and which knows it 
has nothing to calculate upon but that 
day. “ Didomannon ci é contezza,” they 
sang. Whosoever can be glad let him be 
glad, for no man knows what will be to- 
morrow. Such were the songs that 
echoed through the streets. It is not to 
be supposed that Lorenzo, or any other 
living man, was ever consciously wicked 
enough to desire to debauch the mind of 
a people by this often renewed sentiment, 
but it was doubtless the expression of his 
own feelings, as it is the superficial senti- 
ment, at least, of that pagan system which 
he tried hard to bring back. But Loren- 
zo, amid all the gaiety which was natural 
to him, was a wise potentate; and it is 
evident that the preacher of San Marco 
very soon caught his attention and awak- 
ened his interest. When his courtiers 
talked of driving the Lombard monk out 
of the city, as they had driven Fra Ber- 
nardino, Lorenzo would not seem to have 
taken any share in the threatenings which 
were no doubt intended to please him, but 
kept his eye upon the bold Dominican 
with curiosity and interest, and not, it 
would almost seem, without a sense that 
here was a man of the regnant class, like 
himself —one of his own kingly kind, 
though so unlike him—a man worth 
knowing, worth making a friend of, if that 
might be possible. The intercourse be- 
tween them, in so far as it can be called in- 
tercourse, forms such a striking episode 
as is rarely to be met with in history. 

In July of the same year, 1491,* the 


* Professor Villari, the latest and most careful of 
Savonarola’s biographers, seems, I do not know on 
what ground, to reject the circumstantial narrative of 
Burlamacchi and other contemporaries, and to place 
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Dominicans of San Marco elected Fra 
Girolamo to be their Prior, with the in- 
tention, Padre Marchese thinks, of doing 
all in their power to support and protect 
him, but very probably because they were 
proud of the great preacher and his fame, 
and believed him capable of every suc- 
cess. But the good brethren soon found 
that they had what we in Scotland calla 
“handful” in their new prior. It was 
the habit of the time that each newly- 
elected superior should go to pay his re- 
spects to Lorenzo—thank him for his 
protection, and recommend the convent 
to his good graces. The elders of the 
community, prudent men and _ politic, 
waited discreetly to see Prior Girolamo 
do his duty in this particular, but when 
they found him obstinately shut up in his 
cell, and showing no inclination to budge, 
fear seized their minds, They rushed to 
the Prior’s cell and demanded why he did 
not fulfil this duty. ‘“ Who elected me to 
be Prior —God or Lorenzo?” he said. 
What could the primi padri answer? 
Their hearts quaking, they replied, that 
of course it was God. “Then,” said the 
Prior, “I will thank my Lord God, not 
mortal men.” Poor primi padri / it is 
easy to understand the trouble they must 
have been in at such a marked neglect of 
authority which protected the convent. 
No doubt there were still some old men 
there who had been at San Marco in 
Cosimo’s day, when the Jater patria 
came and lived among them and made 
them proud. Lorenzo, however, when he 
came to hear of this, did not take it in 
anger, as they evidently expected him to 
do. It is indeed impossible not to haz- 
ard a question as to what the real sen- 


-timents of this great prince and able 


statesman can have been. I am disposed 
to think that the Magnifico had genius 
enough to understand Savonarola, and 
to feel an almost wistful desire for his 
friendship, and the approval, had that 
been possible — or at least the sympathy 
—of one so high-minded. There would 
seem, too, a lingering sense of humour in 
the remark he is reported to have made 
when he heard of the new Prior’s neglect 
of him —a half-amused complaint — “A 
stranger has come to live in my house,” 
he said, “and does nat think it worth his 
while to come and see me!” But it is 
evident that Savonarola’s reticence stim- 
ulated the desire of the ether to know 
this one man who never bowed before 


this election later in Fra Girolamo’s life, after the 
death of Lorenzo, 
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him. Lorenzo was more generous than 
Haman—no evil purpose was in his 
heart towards the stranger in the gate 
who took no notice of his greeting. He 
began to haunt San Marco with a curi- 
osity and interest which melts the heart 
of the looker-on. He would go to hear 
mass in the church; then stray into the 
garden to walk there, almost like a lover 
who haunts the precincts of his lady’s 
house in hope of a chance meeting. It 
had been the custom in the convent when 
such a noble visitor appeared that the 
elders of the community should hasten 
to accompany him, to entertain him with 
conversation, and make themselves agree- 
able to the gracious potentate. Accord- 
ingly when Lorenzo was seen in the gar- 
den walks, off rushed the friars again, 
those same primi fadri, deeply conscious 
of the Magnifico’s power. “ Padre Pri- 
ore,” they cried, “Lorenzo is in the 
garden!” ‘ Has heasked for me?” said 
the Prior, calmly intent upon his studies. 
The troubled monks were obliged to say 
“No.” “Then let him take his walk in 
peace,” said Prior Girolamo. Burlamac- 
chi tells us that Lorenzo was “ stupefied ” 
by this continual resistance. But still he 
was not wroth. He sent presents to the 
convent ; he dropped gold pieces in the 
box — evidently a very unusual liberality 
— when he came to San Marco; but Sa- 
vonarola resisted still. When the box was 
opened and the golden scudi seen, the 
Prior carefully laid them aside, and sent 
them to the Buonuomini di San Martino 
to be distributed to the poor, to the intense 
disappointment of certain good Frati, 
who had already in their minds destined 
this unlooked-for wealth to the repairs and 
larger needs of the convent. “ The sil- 
ver and copper are enough for us,” said 
Savonarola ; “ we do not want so much 
money.” Lorenzo’s disappointment and 
mortification at this most marked rejec- 
tion of his overtures were naturally great. 
He had taken so much trouble, and 
shown so great an eagerness to concil- 
iate Savonarola, that one feels disposed 
to think that the Prior was somewhat 
churlish, and to be sorry for the magnate 
thus constantly repulsed in his efforts. 
The next step which Lorenzo took 
seems singularly simple, if he had any 
real hope of still winning over the 
preacher, and was directed rather to the 
task of influencing his public work than 
of gaining his private friendship. He 
sent five noble citizens of Florence, all 
men of note and weight, directing them 
to make pretence of having gone of their 
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one man could the dying Magnifico think 
of, whose absolution would be sufficiently 
real and true to carry comfort with it, 
and that one man was the Friar who had 
repulsed him, the Mordecai in his gates, 
the Dominican stranger, who no doubt 
had appeared an arrogant and intolerant 
priest, notwithstanding his genius, to the 
genial prince who, for the sake of his 
genius, had condescended to seek him. 
That this should have been the case is a 
singular and touching testimony to the 
character of Lorenzo. He sent to San 
Marco for the Prior when he felt his 
state desperate. “Iam not the person 
he wants ; we should not agree; and it 
is not expedient that I should go to him,” 
said Savonarola. Lorenzo sent back his 
messenger at once, declaring his readi- 
ness to agree with the Prior in every- 
thing, and to do whatever his reverence 
bade; upon this promise Savonarola 
went. It was in the villa of Careggi, 
amid the olive gardens, that Lorenzo lay, 
dying, among all the beautiful things he 
loved. As the prior took his way through 
the Porta San Gallo up the hill, with the 
companion whose duty it was to follow 
him, he told this monk, “Gregorio 
vecchio,” that Lorenzo was about to die. 
Probably there was little prodigy in this, 
but everything the prophet said was nat- 
urally looked upon by his _half-adoring 
followers as prophecy. When the two 
monks reached the beautiful house from 
which so often the magnificent Lorenzo 
had looked out upon his glorious Florence, 
and where all his luxury, learned and gay, 
had culminated, the Prior was led to the 
chamber in which the owner of all these 
riches lay, hopeless and helpless in what 
ought to have been the prime of his days, 
with visions of sacked cities and robbed 
orphans distracting his dying mind, and 
no aid to be got from either beauty or 
learning. “Father,” said Lorenzo, 
“there are three things which drag me 
back, and throw me into despair —and I 
know not if God will ever pardon me for 
them.” These were the sack of Volterra, 
the robbery of the Monte delle Fanciulle, 
and the massacre of the Pazzi. To this 
Savonarola answered by reminding the 
penitent of the mercy of God; but it is 
best to quote in full the detailed and 
simple narrative of Burlamacchi. 

_ “Lorenzo,” he said, “ be not so despair- 
ing, for God is merciful, and will be 
merciful to you, if you will do the three 
things I will tell you.” Then said Lo- 
renzo, “ What are these three things ?” 
The Padre answered, “ The first is that 
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you should have a great and living faith, 
that God can and will pardon you.” To 
which Lorenzo answered, “This is a 
great thing, and I do believe it.” The 
Padre added, “It is also necessary that 
everything wrongfully acquired should 
be given back by you, in so faras you 
can do this, and still leave to your chil- 
dren as much as will maintain them as 
private citizens.” These words drove 
Lorenzo nearly out of himself ; but after- 
wards he said, “ This also will I do.” 
The Padre then went on to the third 
thing, and said, “ Lastly, it is necessary 
that freedom, and her popular govern- 
ment according to republican usage, 
should be restored to Florence.” At 
this speech Lorenzo turned his back 
upon him, nor even said another word. 
Upon which the Padre left him and went 
away without other confession. 

We do not know where to find a more 
remarkable scene. Never before, so far 
as we Can ascertain, had these two nota- 
ble beings looked at each other face to 
face, or interchanged words. They met 
at the supreme moment of the life of one, 
to confer there upon the edge of — 
and part—but not in a petty quarrel ; 
each great in his way, the prince turning 
his face to the wall in the bitterness of 
his soul, the friar drawing his cowl over 
his head, solemn, unblessing but not un- 
pitiful—they separated after their one 
interview. ‘ Talking of Lorenzo after- 
wards, the Padre would say that he had 
never known a man so well endowed by 
God with all natural graces, and that he 
grieved greatly not to have been sooner 
called to him, because he trusted in the 
grace of God that Lorenzo might then 
have found salvation.” Curious revenge 
of one great soul upon another: the 
prince had sought the unwilling preacher 
in vain, when all was well with Lorenzo; 
but the preacher “grieved greatly” not 
to have been sooner called, when at last 
they met, and Savonarola recognized in 
the great Medici, a man worth struggling 
for, a fellow and peer of his own. 

Thus Lorenzo died at forty-four, in the 
height of his days, with those distracting 
visions in his dying eyes —“ Che guasé 
mi pondano in disperazione” —the sacked 
city, the murdered innocents of Pazzi 
blood, the poor maidens robbed in their 
orphanage : 

In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the 
dying ! 


He had been victorious and splendid 
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all his days, but the battle was lost at 
last, and the prophet by the side of his 
princely bed intimated to Lorenzo, in 
that last demand to which he would make 
no answer, the subversion of all his work, 
the downfall of his family, the escape of 
Florence from the skilful hands which 
had held her so long. The spectator 
looking on at this strange and lofty conflict 
of the two most notable figures cf their 
time, feels almost as much sympathy for 
Lorenzo, proud and sad, refusing to con- 
sent to that ruin which was inevitable, as 
with the patriotic monk, lover of freedom 
as of truth, who could no more absolve a 
despot at his end than he could playa 
courtier’s part during his life. As that 
cowled figure traversed the sunny marbles 
of the loggia, in the glow of the April 
morning, leaving death and bitterness 
behind, what thoughts must have been 
in both hearts! The one, sovereign still 
in Florence, reigning for himself and his 
own will and pleasure, proudly and sadly 
turned his face to the wall, holding 
fast the sceptre though his moments 
were numbered. The other, not less 
sadly, a sovereign too, to whom that 
sceptre was to fall, and who should reign 
for God and goodness, went forth into 
the spring sunshine, life blossoming all 
about him, and the City of Flowers lying 
‘before him, white campanile and red 
dome glistening in the early light. Life 
‘with the one, death with the other; but 
‘nature calm and fair, and this long-lived 
everlasting earth, to which men great 
and small are things of a moment, incir- 
cling both. Careggi still stands smiling 
-on the wealthy slope, looking from its 
many windows and its painted loggia 
upon Florence, proving that its great 
master was wrong when he sang “Di 
doman non ci écontezza,;” for this far 
distant to-morrow has more knowledge 
of that death-bed scene of his than of all 
the festas and all the singing that has 
happened there since his time. 

Lorenzo de Medici died, leaving, as 
such men do, the deluge after him, and 
a foolish and feeble heir to contend with 
Florence roused and turbulent, and all 
the troubles and stormy chances of Ital- 
ian politics ; while the Prior of San Mar- 
co returned to his cell and his pulpit — 
from which for a few years thereafter he 
was to rule over his city and the spirits 
of men —a_ reign more wonderful than 
any that Florence ever saw! 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


So early as next morning the messen- 
ger of vengeance had gone like a fiery 
cross all over Eskside — up the water and 
down the water, placarded in the hamlets, 
sent flying by the post all over the coun- 
ty. It came by the morning’s post to 
Rosscraig itself. The man who went for 
the letters got a copy from somebody, 
which was given with much solemnity and 
secrecy to Harding the butler for his pri- 
vate information. The upper servants 
laid their heads together over it in the 
housekeeper’s room with fright, and yet 
with that almost agreeable excitement 
which moves a little community when any 
great event happens to the heads of it. 
Excitement is sweet, howsoever it comes; 
and the grim pleasure which servants 
often seem to enjoy, even in “a death in 
the family” is curious to behold. This 
was much more riquant than a death, and 
nobody could tell to what it might lead; 
and then there was the thrilling suspense 
as to who should venture to tell it to my 
lord and my lady, and how they would 
take it when they found it out. 

As was to be expected, it was through 
Harding’s elaborate care to keep it from 
his master that it was found out. Lord 
Eskside was in his library before break- 
fast, very busy with his lists of voters, and 
the calculations of each district and poll- 
ing-place, all of which agreed so delight- 
fully in the certain majority which must 
carry Val triumphantly to his place in 
Parliament —a triumph which, all the 
more perfect that it was late, filled the 
old lord’s heart. His wrinkled forehead 
was smoothed out as if he had swallowed 
an elixir of life; his shaggy eyebrows, 
almost white now, were still, or nearly 
so; his under lip had subsided peace- 
fully. How many disappointments had 
passed over that rugged old head! His 
son Richard had ‘been nothing but one 
disappointment from beginning to end, 
sometimes giving acute pain — always a 
dormant dissatisfaction to his parents. 
For years and years he had been lost to 
them altogether: he had sinned like a 
prodigal, bringing in a wild and miserable 
romance into the family records, without 
making up for his sin by the prodigal’s 
compensating qualities, —the readiness 
to confess, the humility of asking pardon. 
Richard had done badly by his family, 





yet was as proud, and took up as superior 
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a position, as if he had done well. He, ment the butler’s absorption. Lord Esk- 
had not only disappointed but scorned | side’s patience, however, was none of the 
his father’s hopes. Neither father nor} longest, and he called Harding before 
mother had any comfort in him, any good | many seconds had passed. The man was 
of him, any more than if they had no son. | too much occupied to hear him, and did 
But there was recompense for all their|not stir. Then the old lord, half irri- 
suffering in Val; he was altogether wove, tated, half laughing, called again. “IE 
own, their creation: and the pleasure! that’s Mr. Ross’s address you are reading, 
with which the old lord found all his| bring it here, you haverel, and I’ll ex- 
hopes realizing themselves in this boy, | plain it to you,” he said. Harding turned. 
who was still young enough to be under; round with a scared look, and, crushing 
his own influence, to take his opinions as | up the paper in his hand, he thrust it into 
akind of credo and symbol of faith, to} his pocket with hurried and almost osten- 
carry out his wishes, and take up the in-| tatious panic. 

heritance of the Rosses, as he had per-| “It’s not Mr. Ross’s address, my lord,” 
fected and filled it up during his long|he said. 

life — was, I think, far greater, more per-| ‘Hey! what is it then ?—let me see. 
fect and delightful, than the success of| Lord bless us, man!” said his irascible 
any middle-aged man like Richard, who,! master, “why do you put on that look? 
as old Jean Moffatt said, was quite as; Whatis it? Let me see!” 

old if not older than himself, couid have} “I assure you, my lord, it’s nothing — 
given him. There were a hundred things | nothing of the least consequence,” said 
in Richard’s character that jarred upon} Harding. “Your lordship would not 
his father, which his good sense made|look twice at it; it’s nothing, my lord.” 
him accept and submit to, knowing how! And he put his hand upon his pocket, as 
hopeless it would be to attempt to shape |if to defend that receptacle of treason, 
aman of the world, who half despised | and stood with the air of the hero in the 
even while he respected his rustic father, | poem — 


into anything like his own Sage. But Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
there was nothing yet which was grieving Prous its ficea bese as coca es L 


or contradictory in Val. The boy was 
passionate, but then every boy had some! Harding, for the first time in his life, 
defect ; and a little wayward and wilful if | was melodramatic in his determination to 
roused, but always submissive as a child} give his blood sooner than this objection- 
to the arguments of affection, and candid) able paper. While the old lord stood 
to understand when he was wrong. Lord} looking at him half alarmed, and becom- 
Eskside saw with fond eyes of affection,| ing more and more impatient, Mrs. Hard- 
and heard from every one—scholastic|ing strayed from her room, which was 
Grinders, and persons in society, and men| within reach of the voices, as it was her 
of the world —that no more promising | habit to do when her husband was audible 
lad could be than this hero of his, who/ in too prolonged colloquy with my lord. 
had accepted all his schemes and fallen| ‘“ Margaret,” said Lord Eskside, “ what 
in with all his views. To attain this rare | has that haverel of a man of yours got in 
pleasure in your old age is not a common|his pocket? I never can get a word of 
blessing, and it was all the more exquisite | sense out of him, as you well know.” 
because he knew how rare it was. * Hoots, my lord, it’s some of his non- 
In this state of mind he rose from his|sense papers. What have you in your 
library table and his lists of voters, and| pocket, man? Cannot you give my lord 
stalked out with his hands clasped under}a sensible answer? It’s some of the 
his coat tails, to look at the great regis-|squibs or things about yon auld Seisin, 
tering thermometer which hung outside} the lawyer body that’s set up against us, 
on the shady corner at the west wing.{|—a bonnie like thing in our county, 
When he came into the hall, Lord Esk-| that has never had a Whig member as 
side saw Harding in the distance, poring | lang as I can mind.” 
over a paper which he held in his hand,} “ That's true,” said Lord Eskside, mol- 
—a large white broadsheet, very much) lified; “it’s scarcely worth the trouble to 
like Val’s address, of which there were; publish any squibs. Let’s see it, Hard- 
some copies about the house. Harding’s|ing,—and don’t look so like a gowk, if 
obtusity was a joke with the old lord.! you can help it. What is the matter with 
“Has he not got the sense of it into his; the man?” 
old noddle yet ?” he said to himself, half} “ Give it him without more ado,” whis- 
laughing, and watched with quiet amuse- pered Mrs. Harding peremptorily to her 
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spouse. “He maun see it sooner or 
later, and he’ll think we’ve something to 
do wi’ it if you keep it back. Here’s the 
paper, my lord. Na, it’s no a squib on 
auld Seisin. I’m thinking it’s something 
on the other side.” 

“What do you mean by the other 
side?” said Lord Eskside, his eyebrows 
beginning to work as he snatched it out 
‘of her hand. 

“ Nae doubt they have their squibs 
too,” said Mrs. Harding, making her es- 
cape with as unconcerned a face as pos- 
sible. The husband, on the contrary, 
stood gaping and pale with horror, not 
knowing what thunderbolt might burst 
upon him now. 

, The old lord smoothed the crumpled 

paper, and held it out before him at a 
distance to read it without his spectacles. 
He stood so fora moment, and then he 
went back into the library, and shut the 
door. About half an hour after he rang 
the bell, and asked that my lady should 
be called. “Ask Lady Eskside to be so 
good as to come to me here,” he said, in 
Strange subdued tones, without looking 
up. This was a very unusual summons. 
In all the common affairs of life he went 
to her, and it was only when something 
more grave than usual happened in the 
house that Lord Eskside sent for his 
wife. He did not rise when she came in, 
which she did at once, her old face flushed 
with alarm. All the ruddy rustic colour 
had gone out of my lord’s face; his very 
hand was pallid which held the paper. 
He drewa chair close to him with his 
other hand, and called to her impatiently, 
“ Come here, Catherine, come here!” 

“What has happened?” Her eye ran 
over the papers on the table, looking for 
the yellow cover of a telegram — thinking 
of her absent son, aS mothers do. If it 
was nothing about Richard, it could not 
be anything very terrible. Having satis- 
fied herself on this point, she sat down by 
him, and put her hand upon his arm. 
“ My dear, you are not well?” 

“Never mind me,” he said; ‘I am 
well enough. Read that.” 

Lady Eskside looked at it, wondering, 
then looked up at him, gave a low cry, 
and drew it towards her. This was what 
she read : — 


“ To the free and independent Electors of 
Eskshire. 


“ GENTLEMEN, — You were called upon 
to listen to, applaud, and accept cer- 
tain statements yesterday, coming from 
no less a person than Sir John Singleton, 
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and other great personages of the county, 
which it may perhaps be well to examine 
dispassionately before acting on them so 
far as to send to Parliament as your rep- 
resentative a young man possessing no 
real right to such an honour. 

“TI mean to say nothing against the 
gentleman calling himself, and called by 
others, Mr. Valentine Ross. He is young 
and absolutely untried ; therefore, though 
it cannot be said that he has done any- 
thing to justify his claims on your sup- 
port, it is equally true that he has done 
nothing to invalidate them, so far as he 
possesses any. This, however, is the 
fundamental question which I wish to as- 
sist youtoexamine. What are his claims 
upon you? They are those of Lord Esk- 
side’s grandson, heir of one of the most 
considerable families in the county —a 
family well known and respected by all 
of us, and about whose principles there 
can be no doubt, any more than of their 
high honour and estimation in the dis- 
trict. These are the pretensions of the 
party who support Mr. Ross as a candi- 
date for your suffrages. Sir John Single- 
ton —and no one can respect Sir John 
more than I do, or would give more 
weight to his opinion —introduced his 
name to you with high eulogies, as ‘one 
born among us, brought up among us, 
the heir of one of the most ancient and 
honourable families in the county, 
Now the question I have to lay before 
you is straightforward and simple — ‘Is 
this true?’ Sir John’s first statement is 
of course to be taken as a figure of speech, 
and I will not be so ungracious as to 
press it, for we all know that the young 
gentleman in question was not bora 
amongus. He made his first appearance 
at Eskside, as most of you are aware, 
when a child of about seven years old. 
How did he make his first appearance ? 
Was he brought home carefully, out of 
one comfortable nursery into another, 
under the charge of suitable nurses and 
attendants, as our own children are, and 
as it is natural to suppose the son of the 
Honourable Richard Ross — a man hold- 
ing an important appointment in her Maj- 
esty’s diplomatic service, and the heir of 
an old title and very considerable estate 
—would be? I answer, unhesitatingly, 
No. The child, in the dress and with the 
appearance of a tramp child, was brought 
to Lord Eskside’s door by a female tramp 
—a wandering vagrant — who lodged 
that night in a low tavern in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was thrust in at the door, 
and left there without a word; and 
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equally without a word he was re- 
ceived. The persons who were present 
knew that no message nor letter nor 
token of any kind was sent with the child. 
He was left like a parcel at Lord Esk- 
side’s door. Lord Eskside immediately 
after announced to the world that his 
grandson had been sent to him, to be 
brought up at home. And the child thus 
strangely introduced, without mother, 
without pedigree, without resemblance, 
without a single evidence of his identity, 
is the young gentleman who is known 
to us by the name of Mr. Valentine Ross, 
and who now asks our suffrages on his 
family’s merits rather than his own. 

“Gentlemen, I am not one to disre- 
gard any claim which a man, who has in 
any way served his country, makes upon 
his own merits. To such a man I reckon 
it an impertinence to ask any question as 
to his pedigree. But when a young man 
says to me, Elect me, because I am my 
father’s son, I ask, Is it certain that he is 
the son of the man he claims as father? 
All that we know of his history is against 
it. His reputed father has studiously 
kept out of the way. Why, if he is Rich- 
ard Ross’s son, whom we all know, is not 
Richard Ross here to acknowledge him? 
Instead of Richard Ross, we have noth- 
ing but a fond old man who has adopted 
an ingratiating boy. Lord Eskside has a 
right to adopt whom he pleases ; but he 
has no right to set up some base-born 
pretender —some chance child thrown 
on his bounty —as the heir of his hon- 
ours and the representative of his family. 
Will you send to Parliament, as a Ross 
of Eskside, an old man’s pet and pen- 
sioner, a supposititious heir? or will you 
not rather demand a searching inquiry 
into a history so mysterious, before you 
strengthen, by your election of him, the 
pretended rights of an impostor? He 
may be an innocent impostor, for I say 
nothing against the young man in his own 
person; but until his claims have been 
investigated, and some reasonable evi- 
dence afforded, an impostor he must be 
considered by all Eskside men whose am- 
bition it is to have everything about them 
honest and above-board. 

“ AN ESKSIDE ELECTOR.” 


“The demons!” cried Lady Eskside. 
Hot tears were shining in her eyes, 
forced there by pressure of rage and 
shame. She clenched her hand in spite 
of herself. “Oh, the word’s not bad 
enough! Devils themselves would have 
more heart.” 
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“It’s Sandy Pringle’s doing,” said 
the old lord. “I thought he was too 
mim and mild. He’s been preparing it 
these dozen years ; and now the mement’s 
come, and he’s struck home.” 

“It’s too bad for Sandy Pringle,” said 
the old lady, pushing her chair from the 
table. “Oh no, no; it’s too bad for 
that ; the man has bairns of his own.” 

And the tears ran down her cheeks 
with sheer pain. “ We were never ill to 
anybody,” she moaned; “never hard- 
hearted that I know of. Oh, my poor 
old lord!—just when your heart was 
light, and you had your way !” 

She turned upon him in the midst of 
her own pain witha pathetic pity, and 
the two pairs of tremulous old hands 
clasped each other closely with that sym- 
pathy which is far deeper than any words. 
I do not think it would have taken much 
to bring a tear down the old lord’s rug- 
ged cheek as well as his wife’s. The 
blow had gone straight to his heart. 
Pain—helpless, bitter, penetrating, 
against which the sufferer surprised by 
it can do nothing but make a speechless 
appeal to heaven and earth —was the 
chief sensation of his mind. He was so 
unprepared and open to attack, so happy 
and proud, glad and rejoicing in the last 
evening lights, which were so sweet. 
For the first moment neither of them 
could think—they could only feel the 
pain. 

Then came a sense of what had to be 
done, which roused the old pair from the 
pang of the first shock. “It will be all 
over the county this morning,” said Lord 
Eskside. “Of that we may be sure. A 
man could not be bad enough to do so 
much without being bad enough to do 
more. We'll say nothing about it, Cath- 
erine ; especially, we'll tell the boy noth- 
ing about it. Leave him at peace for the 
moment ; to-morrow he is sure to hear ; 
but in the meantime as soon as _ break- 
fast is over, I’ll make some excuse, and 
drive over to Castleton. We'll keep him 
out of the way. I'll see Lynton, and Sir 
John, and as many more of the commit- 
tee as I can, and consult what’s to be 
done.” 

* You'll tell them how false it all is, 
and .how devilish,” said my lady; “ dev- 
ilish, that is the only word.” 

“ Devilish, if you please,” said Lord 
Eskside; “but how am I to say it’s 
false? Half the county knows it’s true.” 

Lady Eskside stopped the contradic- 
tion which came to her lips. She wrung 
her hands in that impotence which itis so 
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much harder on the strong to bear than 
on the weak. “Oh, that woman! that 
woman !” she cried ; “the harm she has 
done to me and mine!” 

“TI will lay the whole matter before 
them,” said Lord Eskside; “there is 
nothing else for it now —they must hear 
everything. At times it may be prudent 
to hold your peace ; but when you must 
speak, you must speak freely. I will tell 
them everything. It would have been 
better to have done it long ago.” 

“ Oh, what is the need of telling them ?” 
cried my lady — “ do you think they don’t 
know? Ay, as well as we do; but do 
what seems to you good, my good man. 
It’s like to break my heart; but I am 
most sorry for you, my dear, my dear !” 

“ Dry your eyes now, Catherine,” he 
said, hoarsely ; ‘we must not show our 
old eyes red to all these strangers. Come, 
the bell has rung, and we'll all be the bet- 
ter of our prayers.” 

They went in, arm in arm, to the great 
dining-room, where the servants were 
waiting, more curious than can be de- 
scribed, to see how my lord and my lady 
“were taking it.” They had no satis- 
faction, I am glad to say. The old lord 
read his short “chapter,” and the short 
prayer which followed, in a tone in which 
the most eager ear could detect no fal- 
tering. And my lady, if perhaps not so 
buoyant in her aspect as yesterday, did 
not betray herself even to Mary Percival, 
who knelt calmly by her side, and did 
not know how her old heart was sinking. 

“We will give you a holiday to-day, 
Val,” Lord Eskside said, after breakfast ; 
“but for me, I will drive over to Castle- 
ton and see how everything is going on.” 

Val, who had visions of rushing up to 
the Hewan, and who felt himself perfect- 
ly safe in his grandfather’s hands, con- 
sented gaily. “If you are sure you don’t 
want me,” he said; and the old man 
drove off smiling, waving his hand to the 
ladies at the door. Harding and the 
other servants were very much puzzled 
by their master. They had thought it 
not unlikely that he might afford them 
still further excitement by fainting dead 
away or going off in a fit. 

I do not know which had the hardest 
task — Lord Eskside telling the story of 
his son’s marriage, with all its unfortu- 
nate Consequences, to the serious county 
magnates assembled round the table of 
the committee room, and looking as 
grave as though Valentine had committed 
high treason — or his wife at home, try- 
ing to look as if nothing had happened, 
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and to kezp Val by her side that he 
might not hear of the assault upon him. 
At one period of the day at least my 
\,ady,s work was the hardest. It was 
when Val insisted upon having from her 
a inessage to Violet Pringle or her moth- 
er, asking that the girl might accompany 
her next morning to see the election. 

“ Violet Pringle!” cried the old lady, 
tingling in every vein with resentment 
and indignation — “of all the people in 
the world, why should I take her father’s 
daughter about withme? Youare crazy, 
Val. ” 

“ Perhaps I am,” said Val, with un- 
usual gravity and humility ; “but if I am 
crazy, I am still more crazy than you 
think. Grandma, I want you to take Vi 
about with you everywhere. Don’t you 
know what friends she and I have al- 
ways been? Listen, and don’t be angry, 
Granny dear. When all this is over, and 
there is time to think of anything, I want 
you to give your blessing to Vi and me. 
She is going to be my wife.” 

The old lady gave a scream: it was 
nothing else. She was wild for the mo- 
ment with wonder, and anger, and hor- 
ror. “Never! never! it must never be! 
Your wife!” she cried. “Oh, Val, you 
are mad. It can never be!” 

“How can you say it can never be, 
when it zs?” said Val, gently, with the 
smile of secure and confident happiness. 


{ * Yes, Idon’t mind Mary hearing, as she 


is there. Last night I met Vi in the 
woods. I was half-mad, as you say, to 
think they had kept her away from me 
on such aday. I asked her to promise 
that it should never be so any more; 
and now nothing can come between us,” 
said the young man in the confidence of 
youth. The idea of any strenuous ob- 
jections on the part of the old people, 
who had yielded to every wish he had 
formed all his life, did not occur to him. 
Why should they object? He knew no 
reason. He had not announced it last 
night because there was a great dinner- 
party, and the house was full of strangers, 
but not because he felt any alarm as to 
how his news would be received. 

“Val, I tell you you are mad,” said 
Lady Eskside, deeply flushed with anger, 
of which she did not venture to show all 
the causes. “ Your grandfather will 
never hear of it for a moment. Sandy 
Pringle has always been your enemy — 
always! and has he not shown himself 
so, openly, now ?” 

“Oh, of course he must stick to his 
party,” said Val, lightly. “As for being 
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my enemy, that is nonsense. Why should 
we be melodramatic? I am sure he 
wishes me well in his heart.” 

“A likely story!” said the old lady, 
her old cheeks blazing hotter and hotter ; 
and when Val announced his intention 
of going off at once to make his proposal 
known to Mr. Pringle, and claim his con- 
sent, the passionate resentment and in- 
dignation which she strove to suppress 
were almost too much for her. She bade 
the boy remember that he owed it to his 
grandfather at least to tell him first of so 
important a step, but at last had to come 
down to arguments of convenience and 
expediency. “You may be sure Sandy 
Pringle is not at the Hewan to-day. He 
has too much mischief in hand to stay 
there in his hole. He is at work, doing 
you all the harm he can, the old sneck- 
drawer,” said the indignant old lady — 
not daring to put half her indignation 
into words. 

“As he is to be my father-in-law, you 
must be more civil to him, grandmamma,” 
said Val, half laughing at her vehemence. 
He gave in at last, very reluctantly, to 
put off his going for the day. But even 
when this was attained, Lady Eskside’s 
work was but half done, for Val had to be 
kept at home if possible, kept occupied 
and amused, that he might not discover 
prematurely the cruel attack of which he 
was the victim. She was afraid he might 
do something rash, and compromise him- 
self before the election. In the excite- 
ment of that day itself, and when the 
business was too near completion to be 
capable of being deranged by any hot- 
headed folly poor Val might be guilty of, 
the risk would be less, or so at least the 
old people thought. : d 

Thus things went on until the evening. 
Lord Eskside had fortunately left some 
business behind him to be completed, 
which gave Val occupation, and my 
lady had a moment of ease in which 
she could confide all that had hap- 
pened to Mary. This last complication 
about Violet made everything so much 
the worse. Lady Eskside would have 
thought Sandy Pringle’s daughter a poor 
enough match for her boy at any time, 
but now! Her only trust was that Mrs. 
Pringle was a sensible woman, and might 
see the necessity of putting a stop to it ; 
but with the precedent of his father’s 
reckless marriage before him, and Val’s 
hot and hasty disposition, the old lady’s 
heart sank at the prospect. “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” she said 
at last, letting fall a silent’ tear or two, as 
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she sat with Mary waiting in the dusk of 
the evening for her husband’s return. 
“ My poor old lord is long of coming; 
he’ll be worn to death with this terrible 
day.” 

Lord Eskside was very late. The 
dressing-bell had rung, and the ladies 
were lingering, waiting for him in the 
pale dusk, which had come on earlier 
than usual. The sun and the season and 
the hour were very much like that other 
bleak night, fifteen years ago, when Val 
came first to Rosscraig. There was no 
storm, but it had been raining sofily all 
the afternoon, refreshing the country, 
but darkening the skies, and increasing 
the depression of all who were disposed 
to be depressed. Val had gone out in 
the rain into the woods after his day’s 
work, not knowing why it was that some 
uneasiness in the house had taken hold 
upon him, some sense of contradictori- 
ness and contrariety. Were things going 
wrong somehow, that had been so tri- 
umphantly right? or what was it that 
irritated and oppressed him? The ladies, 
in their anxiety, which he was not al- 
lowed to share, were glad when he went 
away, releasing them from all necessity 
for dissimulation. They sat in different 
parts of the room, not even talking to 
each other, listening to the rain, to the 
taps of the wet branches upon the win- 
dows, and all the hushed sounds of a 
rainy night. Lady Eskside had her back 
to the window, but, for that very reason, 
started with the greater excitement when 
a sound more distinct than the taps of 
the branches — the knocking of some one 
for admission, and a low plaintive voice 
—came to her ear, mingled with the 
natural sounds of the night. Crying 
out, “ Mary, for God’s sake! who is it ?” 
she rose up from her chair. Just about 
the time and the moment when one of 
the boys was brought to her! I think 
for tle time the old lady’s mind was con- 
fused with the pain in it. She thought 
it was Val’s mother come back at last 
with the other boy. 

A little figure, young and light, was 
standing outside the window in the rain, 
—not Val’s mother, in her worn and 
stormy beauty, but poor little Violet in 
her blue cloak, the hood drawn over her 
golden hair — her eyes, which had been 
pathetic at their gayest moment, be- 
seeching now with a power that would 
have melted the most obdurate. ‘Oh, 
my lady, let me in, let me in!” cried Vi. 
Lady Eskside stood for a minute immov- 
able. Her “heart turned,” as she said 
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afterwards, against this trifling little he would be glad to see your ladyship in 
creature that was the cause of so much his own room.” 

trouble (though how poor Vi, who suf-| Lady Eskside hurried away. She did 
fered most, could be the cause, heaven not pause even to look again at the sup- 
knows !— people are not logical when, pliant whom she had repulsed. Violet 
they are in pain). Then I think it was, stood looking after her, wistful, incredu- 
the rain that moved her, and not the; lous. The girl could not think it was 
child’s pleading face. She could not | anything but cruelty; perhaps at the 
have left her enemy’s dog, let alone his; bottom of her poor little distracted soul 
daughter, out in that drenching rain.: she had hoped that the old lady, who was 
She went across the room, slow and, always so kind to her, would have ac- . 
stately, and opened the window. But;cepted her heart-broken apology, and 





when Violet in her wet cloak came in, She 
Lady Eskside gave her no encourage- | 
ment. “This is a wet night for you to! 
be out,” was all she said. 

“Oh, Lady Eskside!” said poor Vio-| 
let, throwing herself down in a heap at 
the old lady’s feet— “I have come to 
ask your pardon on my knees. Oh, you)! 
cannot think we knew of it, mamma and 
I. She is ill, or she would have been 
here too. Oh, my lady, my lady, think a 
moment! if it is hard for you, it is worse 
for us. It will kill mamma; and my 
heart is broken, my heart is broken!” 
cried poor little Vi. 

“ Miss Pringle, I do not think, on the 
spur of the moment, that there is much 
to be said between you and me.” 

“Oh, my lady!” Violet cried out, as 
if she had been struck, at the sound of 
her own name. 

“ Nothing to be said,” continued Lady 
Eskside, though her voice wavered. 
“ Who would blame you, poor thing — or 
your mother either? but between your 
father’s family and mine what can there 
be to say? Thatis nota fit posture for 
a young lady. We are not in a theatre, 
but private life,” said the old lady, 
severely calm. “If you will rise up and 
put off your wet cloak, I will order the 
carriage to take you home.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Violet, rising to 
her feet. Her soft eyes sent forth an 
answering flash; her pale little face 
flushed over. “If you will not have any 
pity —I meant nothing else, my lady — 
will you tell— Val,” she added, with a 
hysterical sob rising in her throat, “ that 
he is not to think any more of what he 
said last night. T’ll—forget it. It can- 
not be now, whatever — might have been. 
Oh, Mary,” cried the girl, turning to Miss 
Percival, whom she saw for the first time 
— “tell him! I never, never can look him 





in the face again.” 

“If you please, my lady,” said Hard- 
ing, appearing at the door in the dark- 
mess, “my lord has just come home ; and 


refused to accept her renunciation. 
could not believe that such a terrible ter- 
mination of all things was possible, as 
that Lady Eskside should leave her with- 
out aword. She turned to Mary, and 
tottered towards her, with such a look of 
surprised anguish as went to Miss Per- 
cival’s heart. 

“My dear, my dear, don’t look so 
heart-broken! She has gone to hear 
what has happened. She is very, very 
anxious. Come to my room, and change 
your wet things, my poor little Vi.” 

“No, no! Not anothermoment! Let 
me go, let me go!” cried the girl, escap- 
ing from her hold ; and, with the swiftness 
of youth and passion, Violet turned and 
fled, through the open window by which 
she had entered, out into the darkness, the 
rain, and the night. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE POET-KING OF SCOTLAND. 


THE tragic fate of David, Duke of 
Rothesay, oldest son of Robert III. of 
Scotland, is known to every reader of 
Scott, as it forms perhaps the most start- 
ling incident in Zhe Fair Maid of Perth. 
The youthful prince, like many other 
heirs-apparent, and the more that he had 
a feeble and doting father, yielded him- 
self without restraint to the impulses of 
youthful blood, and rioted in all manner 
of insolence and debauchery. He and 
Jack Falstaff’s Prince Hal were simul- 
taneously pursuing similar courses. Dis- 
pleasing as this was to the State at large, 
it was emphatically so to the haughty 
Earl of Douglas, whose daughter Mar- 
jory was the prince’s wife,and who natu- 
rally resented the dishonour done to his 
blood. Here, then, was one powerful and 
dangerous enemy. But an enemy more 
powerful and more dangerous still was 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany, a man 
cruel, crafty, unscrupulous, and ambi- 
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tious, who had set his heart on the throne 
for himself and his family. Rothesay 
being entrusted by tie feeble king to his 
artful brother, as old Boece says, “ to lier 
him honest and civill maneris,” was 
brought to Falkland and thrown into a 
dungeon without meat or drink. He was 
subjected to that most tedious, terrible, 
and revolting of all violent deaths — 
starvation ; and we need not wonder that 
round such a “strange eventful history ” 
much circumstantial romance should 
have gathered. For instance,a woman 
moved with compassion for the unhappy 
prince is said to have let meal fall down 
through the loft of the tower, by which 
his life was prolonged several days ; but 
her action having been discovered she 
was put to death. Another supplied him 
with milk from her own bosom, through 
a long reed, and as soon as it was known 
“she was slain with great cruelty.” At 
length the captive was reduced to such 
straits that he devoured the filth of his 
dungeon, and gnawed his own fingers. 
A death so tragic necessarily had mirac- 
ulous consequences ; and his body hav- 
ing been buried at Lindores, miracles 
were performed there for many years 
after ; until, indeed, his brother, James L., 
began to punish his slayers, “and fra 
that time furth,” says the chronicler, 
“the miraclis ceissit.” There can be 
little doubt in the mind of the compe- 
tent enquirer that both Albany and 
Douglas, the prince’s brother-in-law, 
were, as the Scottish law-phrase has it, 
“art and part”in this foul murder, 
though probably not to an equal degree, 
for in the Remission that they afterwards 
received at the hands of the feeble mon- 
arch their condonation was in terms as 
ample as if they had been the actual mur- 
derers. 

Robert was advised to provide for the 
safety of his remaining son James by 
sending him for education and protection 
to his ally the King of France. The 
prince, then only eleven years of age, 
sailed from the Bass with his tutor, the 
Earl of Orkney, and a suitable atendance, 
in March 1405. In direct violation of a 
truce then existing between the two 
kingdoms, an English ship of war cap- 
tured the Scottish vessel off Flamborough 
Head, on the 12th of April. To argue in 
such a case would have been unavailing : 
besides, it was known to the English that 
Albany would not be displeased that his 
nephew and his attendants should be 
treated as prisoners of war; andin fact 
it is surmised that he gave hints for the 





capture, that the only remaining obstacle 
between himself and the throne might be 
in a fair way of being altogether removed. 
James's own account of the capture is as 
follows : 


Upon the wevis weltering to and fro, 

So infortunate was we that fremyt day, 
That maugre plainly quethir we wold or no, 

With strong hand by forse schortly to say, 
Of inymyis taken and led away, 

We weren all, and brought in thaire con- 

trée, 
Fortune it schupe non othir wayis to be. 


For nineteen years he was the prisoner 
first of Henry IV., and then of his son, 
Henry V. 

In the treatment of “his 
guest,” says John Hill Burton, 


captive 


Henry V. showed a nature in which jealousies 
and crooked policy had no place. Had he 
desired to train an able statesman to support 
his own throne, he could not have better ac- 
complished his end. The King of Scots had 
everything that England could give to store 
his naturally active intellect with learning and 
accomplishments ; and he had opportunities 
of seeing the practice of English politics, and 
of observing and discoursing with the great 
statesmen of the day, both in England and in 
France, where Henry had also a court. He 
would be sent back all the abler governor of 
his own people, and more formidable foe to 
her enemies, for his sojourn at the Court of 
England. 


It may be so; but though there is an 
over-ruling Providence 


From seeming evil still educing good, 


it is a spurious liberality that credits vio- 
lence and breach of faith with happy re- 
sults that were certainly not contem- 
plated. It has often been asked why 
Henry IV. captured and detained the 
youthful prince, and above all why he 
was kept in captivity so long. If Albany 
had been the instigator, why was James 
detained nearly five years after his 
uncle’s death? and if, as it has been 
said, James was detained because there 
was a refugee monk at Stirling believed to 
be Richard the Second of England, who 
had escaped from Pontefract, why was 
he not liberated on the death of that per- 
sonage, whoever he was, which occurred 
in 1419, when there was no longer the 
shadow of a claimant to the English 
throne? These questions are more easily 
asked than answered. A royal captive 
was too tempting a prize to be lightly 
parted with : and it was natural that Eng- 
land should not restore the sovereign of 
her troublesome neighbour till she had 
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taken what precautions she could to se- 
cure amity between the two nations. In 
this case the fetters of love strengthened 
the bands of policy. A marriage with 
the blood-royal of England was the most 
obvious expedient, and James had al- 
ready lost his heart to the nearest choice, 
Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset, and cousin-german of the Eng- 
lish king. Romance and policy went 
hand in hand, and the aspirations of the 
royal lover were in unison with the wishes 
and the plans of politicians. The story of 
his love is told with singular sweetness 
and beauty in “ The King’s Quair” (Ze. 
Quire,— Book), to which we now turn 
without prosecuting the narrative of his 
i, busy, energetic, and useful 
ife. 

This beautiful and graceful poem, one 
of the bright consummate flowers of ro- 
mance, and therefore singular as the pro- 
duction of one whose whole after life, 
instead of being a romantic dream, was a 
sage, practical, far-sighted, stern reality, 
was inspired by his passion for the “ lady 
of his love,” the beautiful granddaughter 
of “Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster.” The royal captive, an adept 
in all knightly accomplishments, a mu- 
sician, a scholar, a philosopher, and a 
poet, in the heyday of his blood, found 
himself, contrary to all the dictates of 
justice and hospitality, “in strait ward and 
in strong prison” in a strange land. For 
nearly eighteen years he had bewailed a 
“deadly life,” or a living death, contrast- 
ing his own wretched fate with the free- 
dom that each had in his kind, 


The bird, the beast, the fish eke in the sea. 


He was tempted to question the Divine 
goodness, seeing that he more than 
others had had hard measure dealt him, 
and thus days and nights were spent in 
unavailing lamentations. As a_ solace 
amid his woes, it was his wont to rise 
early as day and indulge in exercise, by 
which he found joy out of torment. | 
Looking from his chamber window ina 
tower of Windsor Castle, out on a small 
flower-garden, occupying the site of what | 

\ 

! 











had once been the moat, he saw walking 
beneath — 


The fairest or the freschest young floure 

That ever I saw, methought, before that 
houre — 

a vision of loveliness. The solitary pris- 

oner, with a poet’s eye and a poet’s heart, 

looking out on a garden fair and an ar- 

bour green, musical in the May morning 
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with the notes of the nightingale, “now 
soft now loud among,” was in the mood 
to invest any comely daughter of Eve 
with the attributes of a goddess. When 
night is darkest the light is near; and 
when the heart of James was at the sad- 
dest the light of his life was about to dawn 
on him. Jane Beaufort, attended by two 
of her maidens, entered the garden to 
make her morning orisons, and the cap- 
tive of the Tower was so overcome with 
pleasure and delight that “suddenly his 
heart became her thrall.” 


Than gan I studye in myself and seyne, 
Ah ! suete are ye a warldly creature, 
Or hevingly thing in likenesse of Nature? 


Or ar ye god Cupidis owin princesse ? 
And cumyn are to loose me out of band, 
Or are ye veray Nature the goddesse ? 
That have depayntit with your hevinly hand 
This gardyn full of flouris, as they stand ? 
Quhat sall I think, allace! quhat reverence 
Sall I mester unto your excellence ? 


He says she has — 
Beauty enough to make a world to dote. 


“The King’s Quair” would have been 
inevitably lost had it not been for the 
preservation of a single manuscript, 
which once belonged to Selden, and is 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
That James was the author of several 
poems, is a fact noted by all who have 
written of his life; but as printing was 
not introduced into Britain for a century 
after his age, it can scarcely be matter of 
surprise that most of these should have 
been lost. As Mair, Dempster, and Tan- 
ner, Bishop of St. Asaph, all mentioned 
particularly James’s poem “ upon his fu- 
ture wife,” and as reference was made to 
its being among the Seldenian manu- 
scripts in the Boldleian, Mr. Tytler, of 
Woodhouselee, engaged an Oxford stu- 
dent to search for it ; and this search hav- 
ing been successful, he further engaged 
him to make an accurate copy. Mr. Tytler 


| published it in 1783, prefixing a histori- 


cal and critical Dissertation on the Life 
of James I., and adding a Dissertation on 
Scottish Music. The text was illustrated 
by valuable philological and explanatory 
notes. “Christis Kirk of the Grene’ 


; was also included by Mr. Tytler in his 


publication, but we reserve what we have 
to say of this most humorous poem for 
the close of our paper. The title of the 
Seldenian manuscript above referred to 
is * The Quair, maid be King James of 
Scotland, the First, callit The King’s 
Quair, Maid qa. his Ma. was in Eng- 
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land ;” and at the end there is the colo- 
phon —‘“ Quod King James I.” The 
transcript is said to be a very indifferent 
one, and contains not a few errors. 
George Chalmers published in 1824 Zhe 
Poetic Remains of some of the Scottish 
Kings, in which what is defective in Tyt- 
ler’s exemplar of “ The Quair” has not 
been remedied. As James was taken 
to England when a mere boy, and 
wrote his poem there, and as he wasa 
diligent student of Gower and Chaucer, 
it is more than probable that it was 
originally written in Southern or East- 
Midland English. The existing manu- 
script is not, however, in that dialect, but 
in the Northern English used in the Low- 
lands of Scotland ; therefore it is proba- 
ble that we have not got the first form, 
but that which it took at the hands of na- 
tive scribes across the Tweed. 

For the ease of the reader Mr. Tytler 
divided the poem into six cantos, accord- 
ing to the various episodes contained in 
it. After the taste of the age, it is alle- 
gorical, a style of poetic composition 
probably derived from the Provengal 
writers, and continued in Britain to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth. To us of 
the present day it is wearily, and perhaps 
drearily, prolix ; but it accorded well with 
an age of stately decorum and stilted 
compliment, and has all the elements of 
cumbrous magnificence. Congruity was 
not aimed at by the allegorical poets, and 
in “The Quair” there is an unseemly 
admixture of Christian and Pagan my- 
thology. This cannot be ascribed to a 
want of knowledge, but it is to be set 
down to a defect of taste; for, except in 
the case of the very highest poets, who 
wrote entirely from inspiration, and had 
no recourse to models, taste is a quality 
of culture, and the child of criticism. It 
may exist ina high degree with a medi- 
ocrity of genius, and be sought for in 
vain in the compositions of rich, original, 
inventive bards. James did not rise 
above the taste of his age, nor furnish a 
purer and more chastened model to his 
successors. But leaving out of view the 
structure of his work, in individual pas- 
sages he soars to an elevation, and revels 
in a sweet beauty, exceeded by none of 
his contemporaries, and admired even in 
this highly critical age, familiar with the 
chastened grace of Tennyson, by all pos- 
sessed of catholic sympathies. 

Awaking from sleep in his prison, he 
consoles himself by reading Boethius, 
and this suggests to him the instability of 
human affairs, and the misfortunes and 
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calamities of his own unhappy life. Hear- 
ing the bell ring to matins, he rose from 
his couch, but could not divest himself 
of the idea that the bell was vocal, and 
was urging him to write his own chequered 
history. Our readers will remember how 
often Charles Dickens avails himself of 
a similar fancy. James, therefore, “ took 
conclusion some new thing to write,” 
and invoked, as was the custom, the 
Muses to his aid. He recounts the de- 
tails of his capture and captivity; at last 
his eye is delighted with the garden and 
its bowers, and his ear charmed with the 
song of the nightingale, of whose sweet 
harmony this was the text: 


Worshippe, ye that lovers been, this May, 
For of your bliss the Kalends are begun, 
And sing with us, Away, winter, away ! 
Come, summer, come, the sweet season and 
sun ; 
Awake, for shame ; that have your heavens 


won, 
And amorously lift up your heades all ; 
Thank Love that list you to his mercy call. 


He now speculates on the nature of Love, 
to which he had hitherto been a stranger, 
and prays that he might enter his service, 
and evermore be one of those who serve 
him truly in weal and woe. His prayer 
is answered sooner than he expected, for 
in the garden appeared his future queen, 
as has been mentioned above, and falling 
under the dominion of love, suddenly — 


My wit and countenance, 
My heart, my will, my nature, and my mind, 
Was changed clean right in ane other kind. 


The personal beauty of the royal maiden 
was enhanced by all the art of the time: 


Off hir array the form gif I sal write, 
Toward hir golden haire and rich atyre, 
In fretwise couchit with perlis quhite, 
And grete balas lemyng as the fyre, 
With mony ane emerant and faire saphire, 
And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hewe, 
Of plumys partit rede, and quhite, and blewe. 


To this tricolour, the chosen emblem 
of liberty, the royal youth succumbed in 
a willing bondage. About her neck, fair 
as the white enamel, was a goodly chain 
of gold, by which there hung a ruby 
shaped like a he&rt; it seemed burning 
wantonly on her white throat like a spark 
of love. But better and beyond all these 
were youth, beauty, humble port, bounty, 
and womanly feature ; all sweet gifts and 
graces to such extent that Nature could 
“no more her child advance.” He is 
now under the law of Venus, and calls on 
the nightingale to resume her song. 
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With that anon right she toke up a sang 
Where come anon mo birdis and alight ; 
Bot than to here the mirth was tham amang, 

Ouer that to see the suete sicht 

Of hyr ymang, my spirit was so light, 
Methought I flawe for joy without arest, 
So were my wittis bound in all to fest. 


And to the nottis of the philomene, 
Quhilkis she sang the dittee there I maid 
Direct to hir that was my hertis quene, 
Withoutin quhom no songis may me glade, 
And to that sanct walking tn the schade 
My bedis thus with humble hert entere 
Devotly I said on this manere. 


There is an infinite delicacy in James’s 
expression of his love and hopes, which 
his seclusion may have fostered, but could 
not have created, proving how pure and 
noble and knightly, in the highest sense 
— how “ tender and true” was this expa- 
triated flower of Scottish chivalry. His 
“hertis quene ” became his lovely, loving, 
and beloved wife: and when the daggers 
of the assassins drank his heart’s blood 
in the Dominican monastery at Perth, 
she was twice stabbed in her frantic ef- 
forts to defend and save him. 

The chief interest of the poem gathers 
round James himself and his future 
queen. His pure heart, his ingenuous- 
ness, his sincerity, his brilliant fancy, his 
scholarly accomplishments, his deep and 
devoted love, win irresistibly our admira- 
tion, and make us forget the king and 
the captive in the loyal-hearted and warm- 
blooded man. 

His transportation to the Sphere of 
Love, and then to the Palace of Minerva, 
and his subsequent journey in quest of 
fortune, are very fanciful, and in the pur- 
est contemporary style of allegory. But 
to us, save in individual passages, they 
are of nogreat interest. ‘Evidently these 
portions of his work were composed to 
conform to a conventional but objection- 
able ideal. His discussion of the vexed 
questions of Fate and Free-will might 
seem to moderns to be dragged in neck 
and heels to exhibit his proficiency in 
scholastic philosophy, but it is simply a 
compliance with the vicious practice of 
the age. Gower and Chaucer were his 
“masters dear ;” and, though it would be 
heresy to place him on & level with Chau- 
cer, one of those world-poets who mark 
an era, he exhibits a reverential delicacy 
in his description of the Lady of the Gar- 
den which is wanting to Chaucer in his 
enumeration of the charms of Rosial 
in his Court of Love. Mr. Ellis, how- 
ever, one of the acutest of our critics, is 
more daring than we incline to be, for in 
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his Specimens of the Early English Poets 
he says without qualification that “* The 
King’s Quair’is full of simplicity and 
feeling, and not inferior in poetical merit 
to any similar production of Chaucer.” 

Before proceeding to describe and 
criticise “ Christis Kirk of the Grene,” 
“a remarkable specimen of genuine hu- 
mour and pleasantry,” we will first at- 
tempt to establish the claim of the First 
James to its authorship, as this has been 
challenged in favour of his descendant 
James the Fifth. Mr. Paterson, in his 
Gudeman of Ballangeich, is the latest 
propounder and defender of this latter 
opinion, and as he has stated his case 
intelligently and fully, we will examine 
his arguments in detail. Meanwhile we 
will indicate, by way of preface, what we 
believe gave origin to the prevalent no- 
tion that the Fifth James alone could 
have produced such a graphic and humor- 
ous picture of peasant life, and we will 
do so in the words of Mr. Burton, than 
whom there is no higher authority on 
oe pertaining to ancient Scot- 
and :— 


James V. was affectionately remembered by 
his people as “the King of the Commons.” 
History told that he had been no friend to the 
nobles, and tradition mixed him up with many 
tales of adventure among the peasantry, who 
not less enjoyed their memory that they were 
not always creditable to him. It was, per- 
haps, from these specialties of his popularity, 
that he long held a place in literary renown as 
the People’s Poet. ‘“Christ’s Kirk of the 
Green” and “The Gaberlunzie Man” are 
rhymed pictures of Scottish peasant-life ; so 
full of lively description, and broad, vigorous, 
national humour, that in popular esteem they 
could only be the works of “the King of the 
Commons ;” but this traditional belief lacks 
solid support, 


The first who may be regarded as at- 
tributing this poem to James V. is Demp- 
ster; forin his Ecclesiastical History of 
the Nation of the Scots, published in 1627, 
two years after his death, he says that of 
the poems left by James V. testifying to 
his most delightful genius, he had seen 
only the vernacular efos “ On the Rustic 
Dances at Falkirk.” Here there are two 
gross blunders —the poem is described 
as an efos, an heroic poem, such as the 
Greek and Latin poets rendered in hex- 
ameters, and English and Scottish poets 
in pentameters ; and he had seex it. No 
metric system is more opposed to what is 
known as the eféc than that of the poem 
in question. Again, the dances are re- 
ferred to Falkirk instead of to Christ’s 

















Kirk. These are damaging particulars, 
and the more so when we consider that 
Dempster is the most untrustworthy of 
historians: Archbishop Usher asserted 
that he would believe nothing on his evi- 
dence, unless he had himself seen it. 
Though he could have had no critical or 
partisan object in assigning it to the one 
James more than to the other, yet when 
a legitimate question of criticism and 
authorship arises, Dempster’s testimony 
either way must simply be eliminated. If 
this finding be correct it nearly settles 
the dispute, for Gibson, Tanner, and 
Ruddiman are merely Dempster’s echoes. 

In 1691, Edmund Gibson, afterwards 
the Bishop of London, published at Ox- 
ford a very inaccurate edition, and intro- 
duced the poem as one “ composed, as zs 
supposed, by King James the Fifth.” He 
gives no authority for his supfosition, it 
being almost certain that he is relying on 
the testimony of Dempster. The learned 
Ruddiman, in the preface to his edition 
of Gavin Douglas’s translation of Virgil’s 
4neis, published in 1710 (Mr. Paterson 
says 1720), ascribes “ Christ’s Kirk” to 
James V., avowedly on the authority of 
the Oxford editor, and so does Tanner, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in his Bibliotheca 
Brittanico Hibernica, published in 1748. 
Thus four authorities that have been 
much relied on dwindle on examination 
to one, and that one no authority at all 
on any matter that admits of dispute. 
Bishops Gibson and Tanner are in this 
case foreigners, and their “opinions,” if 
their testimony deserves even this title, 
are those of persons whose “ opinions” 
carry no weight. The only piece of dis- 
ingenuousness we have observed in Mr. 
Paterson’s advocacy, and it is surely a 
mere inadvertence, occurs in reference 
to Watson’s Choice Collection of Scots 
Poems. In the first edition, published 
in 1706, Watson attributed the poem to 
James V.; but Mr. Paterson does not 
add that in the second edition, published 
seven years later, he ascribed it to James 
I. For ourselves we hold this change of 
opinion on the part of Watson as of al- 
most infinitesimal value in the settle- 
ment of the question. Neither do we 
attach much importance to the adhesion 
of the Earl of Orford, Percy, Warton, 
Ritson, and others to the vague recol- 
lection of Dempster, and to the unau- 
thoritative supposition of Bishop Gibson. 
Absolutely there is 2o external evidence 
in favour of the claims of the later James, 
“the King of the Commons ;” the whole 
external evidence — and it is not great — 
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is in favour of his illustrious ancestor, as 
we shall now attempt to prove. 

In the latter part of 1568, George Ban- 
natyne, a man of intelligence and some 
poetic power, made that invaluable tran- 
script of Scottish poetry known as the 
Bannatyne manuscript, now in the Advo- 
cates’ Library. At the close of his copy 
of “ Christ’s Kirk ” he adds the affidavit, 
g., 2.e. quoth, King Fames the First. This 
is not perfectly conclusive, but at any 
rate it counts for evidence, and far out- 
weighs the presumption of Bishop Gib- 
son and his followers. It is, in fact, the 
only external evidence we have to guide 
us in forming a conclusion. An attempt 
has been made to invalidate Bannatyne’s 
authority, because in the next poem but 
one he has written King James V. instead 
of King James IV. But that was a poem 
of no great mark —“ The Dregy of Dun- 
bar maid to King James, being in Striv- 
illing,” of which Bannatyne could not but 
know that James IV., and not his son, 
was the object, and consequently the in- 
ference that his blunder was a mere 
lapsus pexn@ is not only probable, but 
necessary and inevitable. The presump- 
tion of a similar lapse in the case of 
“Christ’s Kirk” is untenable. Had 
James V. been the author of a poem of 
so much humour and mark, it is incred- 
ible that in a MS. written only twenty- 
six years after his death by one who was 
almost a contemporary, it should have 
been ascribed to a king who had died a 
hundred and thirty-two years earlier. 
James V. had been too popular and too 
unfortunate to be lightly robbed of any 
credit to which he was justly entitled ; on 
the contrary, it was long the custom to 
give him credit for much that was not 
his own. 

It is the internal evidence that is weak, 
and on it alone we could scarcely be jus- 
tified in building any conclusion. If 
James I. wrote it, the language has under- 
gone a modernization. It is less antique 
than Henryson’s, and it ought not to be. 
But on the other hand, as a popular poem 
in every sense of the word, it was just 
the sort of piece to undergo a soft suc- 
cession of living changes. This has been 
the case with the ancient ballads of Scot- 
land especially. Had it been a closet 
poem, so to speak, it might have re- 
mained untouched. But how could it 
live on from age to age, except by a proc- 
ess of unconscious transformation ? “ If 
there is not sufficient evidence,” says Dr. 
Irving, “ for referring it to James I., there 
is no evidence whatsoever for referring 
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it to James V.” Irving, no doubt, was a 
dogmatic man, of strong prejudices ; but 
he was specially well-informed, and 
meant to do justice to all. If the inti- 
mate knowledge of the peasantry dis- 
played in the poem is held as pointing to 
the royal “Gaberlunzie Man,” we must 
remember that his more illustrious ances- 
* tor occasionally mingled with the lower 
orders too, and that in a fashion after the 
Beggar-man’s own heart; so that the 
Second Charles owed as much of his rov- 
ing disposition to the blood of the Stuarts 
in his veins, as to the modicum he held 
of that of Margaret Tudor, and of that of 
Henri Quatre. We think Mr. Paterson 
Stultifies himself when, after attempting 
to discredit the authority of the Banna- 
tyne MS., because the transcriber had 
written Fifth for Fourth, he adds, ‘ Now, 
this occurred in the reign of Queen Mary, 
daughter of James V. It is strange, 
therefore, that his memory should have 
been so treacherous in reference to the 
queen’s father or grandfather. We must 
conclude that the inaccuracies described 
were not the result of ignorance, but mere- 
ly slips of the pen.’ We must conclude 
so too, and therefore the only external 
authority for the authorship, authority in 
the proper sense of the term, that can 
be discovered is fully vindicated. We 
have not noticed “ Pebles to the Play,” 
for about the authorship of this we think 
there is small room for dispute. Mair or 
Major quotes the first two words of it as 
belonging to a poem of the First James, 
and Lord Hailes’s objection to it in con- 
nection with the 7oth statute of James II. 
has, we think, been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. 

“Christis Kirk of the Grene,” to the 
subject and treatment of which we now 
turn, is, says Lord Katmes, “a ludicrous 
poem, representing low manners with no 
less propriety than sprightliness.” Its 
popularity had crossed the Border, and 
Pope notices, sportively, that “a Scott 
will fight for it.’ We question if an 
Englishman woul i fight for any national 
poem. Being a native of a richer and 
more cosmopolitan country, he has 
greater self-complacency, and would 
scarcely stickle for what he might deem 
a trifle. The “Kirk” is said to have 
been a village in the parish of Lesly, in 
Aberdeenshire. The best introduction 
to the poem is to quote the first two 
stanzas, and we beg our readers to note 
the frequent and systematic use of allit- 
eration, a poetic characteristic of the 
humorous poetry of the age: 
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Wes nevir in Scotland hard nor sene 
Sec dancing nor deray, 
Nouthir at Falkland on the Grene, 
Ner Pebillis at the Play ; 
As wes of wowaris, as I wene, 
At Christis Kirk on ane day : 
Thair came our Kitties, weshen clene, 
In thair new kirtillis of gray, 
Full gay, 
At Christis Kirk of the Grene that day. 


To dans thir damysellis thame dicht, 
Thir lasses licht of laitis, 

Thair gluvis war of the raffel rycht, 
Thair shune wer of the straitis, 

Thair kirtillis were of Lynkome licht, 
Weil prest with monny plaitis, 

Thay wer sa nyss quhen men thame nicht, 
Thay squelit lyke we | gaitis, 

So loud, 
At Christis Kirk of the Grene that day. 


There are in all twenty-three stanzas, 
filled “with a succession of highly ludi- 
crous objects, and containing many char- 
acteristic lines.” “Whoever reads the 
poem,” says Mr. Tytler, “simply as a 
piece of wit and humour, comes very far 
short, I imagine, of the patriotic design 
and intention of its author.” And this 
he endeavours to illustrate. We confess 
we read it simply for its wit and humour, 
though on the supposition that it is James 
the First’s, the patriotic intention is 
highly intelligible, and affords strong in- 
ternal evidence of his being the author. 

From the description of the rustic co- 
quette Gillie, and Fock whom “scho 
scornit,” we find the same reference to, 
and preference for, yellow hair that the 
ancient poems testify — 


Fow zellow zellow wes hir heid. 


Tam Lutar was the village minstrel ; 
Steven wasafamous dancer who “lap 
quhill he lay on his lendis ;” and the 
quarrel was at last commenced by Rodin 
Roy and Downy, but the laws of the ring 
were unknown, for — 


God wait gif hair was ruggit 
Bethix thame, 
At Christis Kirk of the Grene that day. 


The patriotic purpose referred to by 
Tytler now appears, viz., to force the 
Scots to practice archery, by ridiculing 
their ineptitude. Their defeats by the 
English were invariably due to their de 
ficiency in this arm. When the one of 
the combatants referred to had bent a 
bow, he thought to have pierced his an- 
tagonist’s buttocks, but “by an acre- 
braid it cam’ not near him!” The 
weapons were also defective, for a friend’s 
bow flew ia flinders when he had drawi 














it furiously to aid him. Azry and 
Lowry fared no better, for the arrow of 
the latter aimed at the breast hit the 
belly ; but so far from piercing burnished 
mail, like the cloth-yard shafts of Eng- 
land, the arrow rebounded like a bladder 
from the leathern doublet. The stricken 
man was, however, so stunned that he 
“dusht doun to the eard,” and his ad- 
versary, thinking him dead, fled from the 
town. The wives, coming forth, found 
life in the loun, and “with three rowts 
up they reft him,” and cured him of his 
swoon. A young man aiming at the breast 
sent his arrow over the byre, and bein 
told that he had slain a priest a mile off, 
also fled from the town. The fight be- 
comes general, and the women cry and 
clap, as usual 6n such occasions. The 
exploits of Hutchen, the Town Soutar, 
the Miller, and the Herdsmen, are de- 
scribed with inimitable humour; and the 
action of Dick, who, whex all was done, 
came forth with an axe “to fell a fuddir,” 
or heap, gave both his wife and Meg, his 
mother, their paiks, is described with 
genuine Scotch pawkiness—keen ob- 
servation and gift of satire hid under a 
seeming simplicity. In a word, who- 
ever may be the author of “ Christ’s 
Kirk,” he stands in the foremost rank of 
Scottish humorous poets. If our hy- 
pothesis is correct, the captive of the 
Tower and the chronicler of the sports 
of Christ’s Kirk was a man of no com- 
mon versatility, and could touch many 
strings of the harp, ranging at will from 
the deepest tenderness to the highest 
humour, from allegory to farce. 

Our sketch would be imperfect were 
we not to notice, however briefly, the 
singularly tragic end of this royal and 
most gifted child of song. Several causes 
led to it, for to no one in particular can 
it be clearly traced. His wise and strin- 
gent laws protected property, fostered 
industry, and emancipated the humbler 
classes from the tyranny of the great 
feudal lords. With the former, there- 
fore, he was popular, while his searching 
enquiry into the titles of the latter to 
their estates had greatly frightened them. 
Several forfeitures that had been made, 
though in strict accord with the laws, in- 
tensified their fears, and Sir Robert Gra- 
ham, the prime motive power in the 
tragedy that had been planned, is said to 
have openly denounced James in Parlia- 
ment as a tyrant, and to have made no 
secret of his conviction that he deserved 
death at the hand of the first who met 
him. The portents of superstition were 
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likewise brought into play, and a High- 
land witch warned James of his coming 
doom. But threats and warnings he de- 
spised alike, and his jests on the last 
were long remembered. He had spent 
the Christmas of 1436in the Black Friars’ 
Monastery in Perth, and was still there 
on the twentieth of the following Febru- 
ary. On the evening of that day he was 
conversing gaily with the queen and her 
ladies before retiring to rest, when three 
hundred of Graham's Highlanders broke 
into the monastery. Escape by door or 
window was impossible, but the king 
raising a board of the flooring leapt into 
a vault below. Alady of the Douglas 
family thrust her arm through the staples 
to serve as a bolt, but it was soon crushed 
by the violence of the assassins. He 
might have escaped by an opening to the 
sewer, but three days before he had him- 
self caused it to be built up, because the 
tennis balls entered it when he was play- 
ing in the garden. Though at fault at 
first, the conspirators at last found his 
hiding-place, and after a heroic and most 
desperate resistance he was despatched 
with sixteen dagger stabs. The conspir- 
ators were pursued and captured, and 
expiated their bloody crime by almost un- 
imaginable tortures. 

Since the time of CEdipus no royal line 
has equalled that of the Stuarts in its 
calamities. The First James, adorned 
with the graces of poetry and chivalry, a 
wise legislator, a sagacious and resolute 
king, perished, as we have seen, in his 
forty-fourth year. His son, the Second 
James, was killed in his thirtieth year at 
the siege of Roxburgh Castle, by the 
bursting of acannon. The Third James, 
after the battle of Sauchieburn, in which 
his rebellious subjects were countenanced 
and aided by his own son, was stabbed, 
in his thirty-sixth year, beneath a humble 
roof bya pretended priest. That son, 
the chivalrous madman of Flodden, com- 
passed his own death and that of the 
flower of his kingdom, while only forty 
years of age, by a piece of foolish knight- 
errantry. At an age ten years younger 
his only son, James the Fifth, died of a 
broken heart. Over the sufferings and 
follies, if we may not say crimes, and 
over the mournful and unwarrantable 
doom of the beayteous Mary, the world 
will never cease to debate. Her grandson 
expiated at Whitehall, by a bloody death, 
the errors induced by his self-will and 
his pernicious education. The Second 
Charles, the Merry Monarch, had a fate 
as sad as any of his ancestors ; for though 
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he died in his bed, his life was that of a Danish inhabitants of Slesvig have lately 
heartless voluptuary, who had foundin his been suffering at the hands of the Ger- 
years of — prosperity “oes _man ee — = ae 
in man nor fidelity in woman. His broth-' argument, we suppose, by which j 
er, the bigot James, lost three kingdoms, seemed possible to throw the influence 
and disinherited his dynasty, for his blind of Slesvig into the scale favourable to 
adherence to a faith that failed to regu- the proposed annexation. If any attempt 
late his life. The Old Pretender was a had been made, even though it had for 
cipher, and the Young Pretender, after a ~_ war Sange: | wy cord on og with 
—— — _ rope —* v4 her ep — _ —, ag ve 
ess life, and ended it as a drunken do-/ would be no ne any further explana- 
tard. The last of the race, Henry, Cardi- tion of the coolness and disgust of Rus- 
nal York, died in 1804, a spiritless old! sia. Nothing would alarm Russia more 
man, and a pensioner of that House of profoundly than the prospect of hav- 
Hanover against which his father and ing so great a power as Germany ele- 
brother had waged war with no advantage | vated at one stroke into a great naval 
to themselves, and with the forfeiture of i well asa — sino! J Porc: 
life and lands, of liberty and country, to that, too, a naval power with all its chie 
many of the noblest and most chivalrous | ports — —— > — contiguity to 
inhabitants of our island. W. G. | Kronstadt and St. Petersburg. Such a 
transformation would almost be the end, 
for the time, of Russia’s European in- 
fluence, and would compel her, if she 
chose to endure it at all, to turn her 
From The Spectator. {back on Europe, and face towards the 
THE EUROPEAN ATTITUDE OF GER- | East,—a result, by the way, not likely to 
MANY. be very pleasing to England. Besides, 
THE statement of the Zagesfresse, of the mediatization of Denmark by Ger- 
Vienna, that overtures had been made to | many, did it take place, could hardly fail 
Denmark witha view to eg agg . en by a — 
the German Empire,—the bribe offered | of Holland,— in accordance with the curt 
being the restoration of the whole of |opinion which we quoted the other day 
ee Og eh 
all probability be officially denied. nis | S) z ig, tha i 
kind of proposal is never hinted at for ' no longer a right to have a policy of their 
the first time in a way to commit the ;own, and must be content to acquiesce 
Government which makes it, and it would in the views of their greater neighbours, 
be but blundering diplomacy if it were.' But with Denmark and Holland once 
One might just as well expect a royal represented in the German Parliament 
offer of marriage to be made before it!and Council, the great Teutonic Empire 
had been ascertained with some certainty | would overshadow all Europe, and Rus- 
that it would be acceptable, as that a|sia might at once resign all hope of hav- 
great State would lay itself needlessly | ing any —— -—7 = her own in 
open to a snub froma small one in the’! European affairs. No doubt the mere 
light of day. But that Prince Bismarck | belief that sucha plan was entertained 
was pretty certain to brood over such an | with any favour at Berlin would make the 
enterprise, which would furnish the new | Czar feel it high time to display his inde- 
German Empire, not only with a fleet, | pendence = yr and _ — 
but an abundance of practised sailors | ness to thwart Germany, rather than 
and ports, we took occasion to point out ‘allow her already vast power to wax 
a year ago ; and we suspect that some 'vaster. On the other side, if there had 
advances of the kind form the only ade- | been any sort of intimation to Denmark, 
quate explanation of the coolness which | such as Prince Bismarck has from time 
has been growing up lately between Ger- i to time taken care that his ee 
many and Russia, and the irritation | should give and renew, that it was in her 
which has manifested — oe — a ba secure an a = . 
mark and Germany,—of the pointe reaty of Prague as regards a slice o 
way in which the Czar has not only re- | North Slesvig, nay, perhaps, even some- 
fused to follow the German lead in Spain, ' thing much larger,— the reunion of the 
but has even thrown his — Wg — ge - eee - a 
the opposite scale,—and again, if the by an adequate display of confidence in, 
idle and frivolous persecutions which the and affection for, Germany, and if that 
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overture had been met with indifference, ; 
we can easily understand that the cue 
would at once be given to the German 
Administration in the conquered prov- 
inces to let the Danes know how much 
they have to lose, even without any open 
breach, by the unfriendliness of Ger- 
many, and how helpless they are in her 
hands. 

Except in order to chastise Denmark 
for a show of independence in the past, 
or in order to prepare her for a softening 
of the heart in future, it would hardly be 
credible that orders so pettily tyrannical 
as those which have lately annoyed un- 
fortunate Danes against whom nothing 
was even alleged in North Slesvig, could 
have been given and enforced. Thus, 
according to the Danish authorities, a 
poor working printer (Peterson by name) 
was ordered not very long ago to be gone 
from German territory within five days ; 
a Lutheran pastor, Olsen by name, once 
minister of Loit, in Slesvig, but, since 
the annexation,a Jutland minister, was 
arrested when on a visit to some of his 
old parishioners, on the charge of intend- 
ing to minister spiritually to the people 
without the licence of the Government, 
and dismissed, with a warning to keep to 
Danish soil. Gentlemen connected with 
Danish newspapers, the Fyveja and the 
Dannevirke, were expelled without cere- 
mony from German soil; and cases like 
these do not by any means exhaust the 
list of indignities recently inflicted on 
completely innocent and harmless Danes 
in Slesvig, indignities naturally criticised 
with some dismay and anger in Denmark. 
Germany is determined to show not only 
that she will not execute the engagement 
given in the Treaty of Prague, unless it 
ismade worth her while, but that, on the 
contrary, she will, in the meantime, make | 
the 200,000 Dunes in Slesvig live with a) 
sword suspended over them. And when | 
these things are drawn attention to in 
public, the German papers are taught to| 
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States. Probably this is precisely the 
sort of unpleasant reflection which Ger- 
many wishes to enforce on the Copen- 
hagen Foreign Office, in the hope of ulti- 
mately persuading the King and people 
to accept mediatization as the price of a 
renewed friendship. Steady centripetal 
tugging is needed to divert an asteroid 
from its independent orbit, and make it 
drop into the sun ; Germany exerts this 
steady tugging through the cords of affec- 
tion which Denmark feels for her old 
Danish subjects in North Slesvig. 

We cannot think that Germany is wise 
in thus attempting to alarm Europe on 
many sides. That she seriously contem- 
plates any intervention in Spain, we can 
hardly believe, in spite of all the rumours 
and the open advocacy of intervention by 
the Politica, which is now regarded as 
Marshal Serrano’s organ. But undoubt- 
edly Germany is taking the lead in refer- 
ence to the relations between France and 
Spain and in regard to the operations of 
the Carlists, in a way calculated, and 
probably intended, to make all Europe, 
and especially France, feel that Germany 
is at the top, and means to make her 
influence felt. As the Ultramontane 
question is the excuse for this high-hand- 
ed attitude in regard to Spain, the States 
of Europe bear the domineering tone 
with tranquillity and something like sat- 
isfaction ; but they feel it, nevertheless, 
and it makes them look with the more 
suspicion and anxiety on any indication 
that the same domineering power is 
being exerted in directions where there 
is no spectre of Papal influence to be 
scared away. And when Europe hears 
that the screw is being applied not merely 
to terrify Jesuits and Romanist Bishops 
in.France and Prussia, but to make a 
helpless and Protestant Power like Den- 
mark painfully conscious of her impo- 
tence, and when Russia is so startled by 
the growth of German power that she 
actually encourages the claims of a pre- 


say that Denmark has uttered no protest, ; tender who would strengthen the Conti- 
and indeed, made no representations as|nental influence of a powerful and dread- 
yet. Why, of course not, if Denmark| ed rival to the accommodating Church of 
has had good reason to think that her: Russia, the whole West of Europe not 
protest and her representation would/ unnaturally grows uneasy, and begins 
only expose her to some humiliating dip-|to think that the cry against the Pope: 
lomatic snub. There is no physical; has been something of a pretence for 
power in Denmark to cope with Prussia, ! combinations the ultimate end of which 
and no fancy, of course, for inviting un-/ will be to place the Continent at the feet 
pleasant expositions of the duty which} of Germany, and of the hard kernel of 
the Spenersettung considers incumbent; Germany,— Prussia. 

on small States,— to cease setting up| And the anxiety felt is reasonable. 
for themselves, and take their line of| The treatment of Denmark is, we may 
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of the new empire. No one can pretend 
that Denmark is to be feared. No one 
can pretend that she is the creature of a 
stronger Power than herself. By the 
Treaty of Prague, Prussia herself ac- 
knowledged that the situation of the 
Danish population of North Slesvig was 
very hard, and that it might be modified 
so as to render it comparatively easy 
without any substantial injustice to Ger- 
man Slesvig. The greater Germany has 
grown, the more easy it was to redeem 
this pledge, the more impossible it was 
to attribute its redemption to any motive 
but genuine magnanimity and love of 
justice, and the more clear it became that 
such a redemption would be regarded by 
the whole German Empire, no less than 
by external States, as a proof of that pa- 
cific temper and distaste for a policy of 
self-aggrandizement, of which Germans 
are accustomed to boast on behalf of 
their great empire, without as yet any 
justification for sucii a boast. The kind 
of pledge which Great Britain gave to the 
world of a disinterested and unselfish 
policy, when she withdrew her protect- 
orate over the Ionian Islands, Germany 
would have given,— and she had far less 
excuse for witholding it,— if she had vol- 
unteered the execution of the article 
affecting Denmark in the Treaty of 
Prague. But it is apparently no part of 
Prince Bismarck’s statesmanship to ap- 
pease in this way the anxieties of Europe. 
Slesvig is the bait by which he hopes 
apparently to get all Denmark into his 
trap. Indeed, probably he cannot under- 
stand how a small State, so insignificant 
in power while she stands alone, and 
which might become so efficient as the 
maval arm of Germany, can be so dog- 
in-the-mangerish as to refuse her navy 
to Germany, when she cannot really have 
the advantage of it for herself. But what 
Prince Bismarck does not understand, 
most of the other Powers of Europe, 
small and great, probably do understand 
‘perfectly. And they know that subordi- 
nation to Germany is not freedom, but 
one of the most galling of moral and po- 
litical chains ;— that no task-master is 
more oppressive than one who is both 
intelligent and domineering,— that that 
which Frederick the Great was to his 
officers, Germany is fast becoming to her 
large political family, and would gladly 
be to all Europe, if Europe would but 
acquiesce in her martinetish tutorial rule. 
We do not wonder that the screw put 
upon Denmark alarms Europe. Itis in 
a double sense a crucial instance of the 
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significance of German ascendancy under 
her present statesmen. The cross on 
Denmark is a sign-post to Europe. 





From The Spectator, 
M. GUIZOT AND THE FAILURE OF FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM. 


Ir would be interesting to hear what 
M. Thiers, M. Renan, and M. Taine 
thought of M. Guizot’s fervent Protest- 
antism. His great political rival had the 
best of grounds for knowing that M. 
Guizot was a man of the first mark as a 
debater and a minister. M. Renan and 
M. Taine would express hearty admira- 
tion for the philosophical genius dis- 
played in the lectures on the civilization 
of Europe and France. All the greater 
must have been their astonishment that a 
man so gifted and so cultivated should 
be an ardent believer in the Protestant 
theology of the sixteenth centary, and 
should become a leader of the Protestant 
Consistory. They might have wondered 
less if Guizot had been a Catholic, if he 
had paid philosophical compliments to 
his creed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and if he had vaguely branded the ene- 
mies of the Church as a gang of Repub- 
lican ruffians; for they would have in- 
ferred that he was only playing a part, 
and that he was at heart as sceptical 
as themselves. French Catholicism will 
draw many unbelievers to its side, so long 
as it shall remain one of the ways to po- 
litical and social power. But Protestant- 
ism is more disliked and distrusted in 
France than Dissent is in English 
society, and any eminent man who pro- 
fesses its dogma and leads its councils 
gives an undeniable proof that he is sin- 
cere. Nor, indeed, could anybody doubt 
the sincerity of Guizot. His enemies 
might say that he was a fanatic, but not 
that he was a hypocrite. His fanaticism 
was the more puzzling to his countrymen, 
because there was nothing like it among 
the rest of their foremost minds. 

The real leaders of French thought 
either formally adhere to the Catholic 
Church and smile at her teaching, or they 
hold scornfully aloof from all Churches 
whatever. Guizot was the only real ex- 
ception. One-half of his nature seemed 
to belong to the nineteenth century, 
and the other half to the sixteenth. 
Nothing could be more philosophical 
than the temper in which he handles 
the roots of European civilization. Not 
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only are his lectures models of dignified slaughtered on the eve of St. Bartholmew, 
impartiality, but they everywhere show a’ and that half a million of them left their 
masterly comprehension of those general country forever, or went to the living 
causes which shape institutions and be- death of the galleys, or were butchered in 
liefs, and which seem to work with such dragonnades? If so, then indeed has 
a fatalistic power that the theological | the Protestantism of France been a fail- 
spirit is prone to explain theni away.jure.” Yes, it has been a failure, and the 
Guizot, however, displayed the temper of causes of that failure form one of the 
a Calvin when face to face with those | saddest chapters in the history of Chris- 
heretics who sought to soften the hard | tianity. 
edges of the Huguenot creed. Nay,| The Protestants of France still, it is 
although he censured Calvin for al- | true, form a large body, and they are pro- 
lowing Servetus to be burned, we sus-|foundly respectable. They hold a good 
pect that Guizot himself would not have share of the national wealth, and they 
lifted a hand to save Servetus, if he} bear a high repute for intelligence and 
had stood in Calvin’s place. His was'moral worth. Those Frenchmen, and 
just the kind of temper out of which | especial those Frenchwomen, who hap- 
stormy days and repellent fanaticism! pen to be Protestants, are presumably 
make martyrs and persecutors. He was’ better than the mass of their neighbours. 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century, | The old Huguenot beauty of family life is 
born out of due time; and all the culture! not entirely lost. The culture of the aver- 
of a scientific age could not crush his {age Protestant ministry is also high when 
theological instincts. compared with that of the average Catholic 
Guizot gloried in his Protestantism. | priesthood. Some of the most respected 
“%e suis Protestant,” he said, in a tone;members of the National Assembly are 
which denoted that he was proud of his| Protestants. But none the less does 
theological loneliness. And yet he had; French Protestantism seem to have no 
no delusions as to the future of his future. It displays none of that aggress- 
Church. “France,” he said, “will not; ive power which is the surest sign of life, 
become Protestant. Protestantism,” he|and little collective activity. It makes 





added, “ will not perish in France.” He 


seemed to think that the two creeds 
would continue to divide between them 
the devout part of the French people, 
Catholicism drawing to itself those who 
feared inquiry or who pined for rest, 
while Protestantism would attract those 
more robust souls to whom freedom was 
a necessity; but both, he anticipated, 
would join hands to fight infidelity and 
impiety, their common foe. Hence, he 
would never engage in polemical warfare 
against Catholicism, and he grieved some 
of his best friends by denouncing the de- 
struction of the Pope’s temporal power. 
He was perhaps the only Frenchman of 
first-rate ability who believed that the 
two Churches could sign a truce; that 
each could live peacfully in its own con- 
quered territory ; and that they would di- 
vide the future between them. Catholic 
controversialists disdainfully refused even 
to discuss a proposition which their in- 


few pretensions, and it appears almost 
content to be letalone. It scarcely dares 
to answer the attacks of the Catholic 
controversialists with claims as haughty 
as their own, and nothing could be more 
unlike the old fierce pride of the Hugue- 
nots than the meekness of their descend- 
ants. 

The usual explanation of this failure is 
that Protestantism does not suit the 
genius of the French people ; but that 
theory is as shallow as it is common- 
place. Protestantism did suit the genius 
of the French people at the time of the 
Reformation. Before the Reformation, 
France was the chief seed-field of 
heresies in which lay the germs of Prot- 
estant theology. Calvin was a typical 
Frenchman, and no book is more French 
than his “ Institutes.” His theology 
commended itself to the French people 
by the simplicity and the remorseless 
rigour of its logic. And before it had 





stincts told them to be a piece of theo- 
logical moonshine ; and the chiefs of the | 
Huguenots might have risen from the | 
grave to denounce such an alliance with | 


the Antichrist that was drunk with the | 
blood of the Saints. “Was it,” they | 


been composed, less precise and more 
mystic declarations of the Gospel had 
been spread broadcast among the people 
and the nobility. The new doctrines 
made way in France faster than they did 
in England. In the time of Catherine de 





might have asked, “for so mild a gain as , Medici, the Huguenots had almost an 
good-fellowship with our idolatrous and | equality of power with their rivals. The 
Sanguinary foe that our people were Massacre of St. Bartholomew was a con- 
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fession that the Court party felt treach- 
ery to be safer than open war. And the 
Huguenots were then incomparably the 
finest part of the French people. They 
included the best of the nobles, the schol- 
ars, the men of letters, crowds of those 
burghers who were the backbone of indus- 
try, and of those artisans who afterwards 
carried the arts of France to other lands. 
The earnestness, the morality, and the 
culture of the nation were on their side. 
There are few more beautiful episodes in 
religious story than the pictures of Hu- 
guenot homes. They were free from that 
forbidding austerity which marred the 
moral fairness of our own Puritan house- 
holds. It is an interesting and suggest- 
ive fact, that the Protestants were the 
first of the French people to give choral 
song and congregational melody their 
fitting place in the public worship of their 
country. They composed psalms which 
are still sung; and the hostile population 
of Paris were often charmed by the 
strains of melody that came from the 
meeting-places of sectaries against whom 
the pulpit and the confessional thun- 
dered sanguinary anathemas that have 
not escaped the record of history. Nor 
can it be said that the Huguenots were 
not faithful even nnto death; for they 
bore such persecutions as we can parallel 
only in the slaughter of the Albigenses 
and Alva’s oppression of the Dutch. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, it is true, 
was a deed of vengeance which they could 
not escape; but their choice was free 
after the Revocation of the Edict which 
they owed to a great king, and they then 
made sacrifices for their faith that seem 
almost incredible in these days of softer 
moral fibre. We English often speak as 
if we could have defied persecution. But 
we were never tried like the Huguenots. 
All the agonies of our Protestantism 
seem but trivial annoyances when set be- 
side the vengeance which Louis XIV. 
took on the heretics. All that we have 
suffered for our Protestantism seems 
scarcely worthy of a record when com- 
pared with the pathetic and awful an- 

uish of the Huguenots. The infatua- 
tion of bigotry took away the very life- 
blood of French manhood, and left the 
country a moral desert. The Catholic 
Church of France was at last victorious, 
after a struggle of a century and a half; 
but she bought her triumph at a deadly 
cost to herself, as well as to her country. 
Henceforth she had no need to put 
forth anything like her ancient energies. 
Henceforth she could take her ease. 
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* She felt herself,” as Robert Hall said, 
“at liberty to become as ignorant, as 
secular, as irreligious as she pleased; 
and amid the silence and darkness she 
had created around her, she drew the 
curtains and retired to rest.” The Cath- 
olic Church of France has never recov- 
ered from the deadly blow which was in- 
flicted on her rival. And still less has 
the nation recovered from that destruc- 
tion of all that was best in its manhood, 
When the Revolution let loose the blind 
fury of pent-up passion, the supreme 
need was an intelligent, conservative, 
religious middle class, to act as a break- 
water against that flood. Then, indeed, 
might the most sceptical of statesmen and 
the most fervent of Catholic devotees have 
turned a wistful eye to those great secta- 
ries who had attested the richness of 
their manhood by sacrificing home, and 
comfort, and life for the sake of an 
austere faith. But it was too late for repa- 
ration. Persecution can kill Churches, 
if only it be pitiless and prolonged 
enough ; and the piety of Louis XIV. 
left nothing to be desired on the side of 
cool and persistent fury. Many of the 
Huguenots, it is true, escaped, and either 
hid their faith under a superficial con- 
formity to the will of the king, or con- 
tinued to meet for worship amid the soli- 
tudes of their country. Those Churches 
of the Desert, as they are called, have left 
beautiful and heroic records. Perhaps 
they still dreamed of a day when the 
Gospel should triumph. And they might 
have again recovered their lost ground 
when the blast of persecution had passed 
by, if it had not been for a potentate 
greater than the great King, and that was 
Voltaire. That moral desert which the 
Church called peace was the best of all 
seed-fields for him, and the deadly satire 
of his criticism killed the piety of France 
even more successfully than the Court 
had smitten her Protestantism. He, and 
such as he, alone profited by the de- 
struction of Huguenot society. When 
Protestantism was again free to speak, 
the manhood of the nation was unfit to 
understand its Gospel, and it has ever 
since been addressed to deaf ears. The 
secular spirit has given itself into the 
keeping of Voltairianism, and it now 
wonders why men who can reject the 
miracles of Catholicity should not be 
consistent enough to reject the remain- 
ing miracles of Christianity. Shocked 
by the scoffing impiety of such crit 
cism, the more devout and mystic souls 
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which does not altogether disdain the 
weapons of rationalism and they rush to 
the protection of Rome. And the Prot- 
estant Church has shown that the dread 
js not ill-founded. Disdain for the su- 
rerstitions of Rome has made many of 
the Reformed theologians destructive 
critics ; contact with scepticism has be- 
gotten a wish to abridge the region of 
the supernatural ; and hence, in spite of 
the sturdy resistance made by Guizot and 
the orthodox party, there has been a 
strenuous attempt in the Consistory to 
secure toleration for teaching which de- 
nies the divinity of Christ. Louis Veuil- 
lot and his party jeeringly say that Prot- 
estantism is thus fulfilling the law of its 
being by becoming splinters of Ration- 
alism ; and Guizot often warned his fel- 
lows that although those fragments might 
produce a philosophy, they could never 
form a religion. 

On the other hand, most of the men in 
France hate the Catholic Church with a 
fury which is scarcely comprehensible 
even to those Englishmen who are smit- 
ten with the fever of “ No Popery.” The 
uneducated artisans regard her with a 
ferocity which, in a time of disturbance, 
ever leads them to the brink of violence ; 
while the cultivated classes, when they 
do not find it convenient to put on the 
robes of devotees, treat the priesthood 
with mingled anger and disdain. It is 
the rich, trading middle class that gives 
the Church her new strength. At the 
same time, the supreme need of France, 
for temporal as well as for eternal rea- 
sons, is a religious faith which she can 
really respect and believe. Even if a 
great religious reformation were to add 
to her troubles for a time, it would ulti- 
mately give society a rest and a serious- 
ness which it has not known for centu- 
ries.. But that is one of those aspirations 
which are satires on what we see. There 
is no sign of a great religious transforma- 
tion on all the dark horizon of France. 
In vain do we look alike to Catholicism 
and Protestantism for a creed that can 
soften the hard, atheistic secularism of 
her life ; and meanwhile, the earnestness 
which other peoples throw into religion 
France throws into politics. She debates 
the practical problems of daily life with a 
theological fury ; the rival parties pursue 
each other with exterminating passion ; 
and thus is she tossed from revolution to 
revolution, 
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: From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
THE DRAINAGE OF THE LAGO FUCINO. 


Eurore has had so much to think of 
during the last four years that it is no 
wonder the completion of a peaceful 
work like the drainage of the Lago Fu- 
cino should have passed unnoticed. 
Even the completion of the Italian king- 
dom, with Rome for its capital, it may be 
remembered, excited but little attention. 
In less stirring times, no doubt, people 
would have watched with interest the 
progress of a work which, if nothing else, 
was one of the boldest engineering en- 
terprises of the day, and as such might 
compare with the Suez Canal. But the 
drainage of the Fucino is something 
more than an engineering triumph, or the 
effacement of a great geographical fea- 
ture. It is the successful accomplish- 
ment of a task which was undertaken 
1,800 years ago, and which again and 
again baffled all the resources and skill 
of the Roman Empire. 

The Lago Fucino, is, or it would be 
more correct to say was, a mysterious 
piece of water. Lying high among the 
Apennines of the Abruzzi, walled in on 
every side by mountains, the lowest of 
which rises 1,000 feet above the lake, it 
had no visible outlet for the waters of the 
several streams it received, and rose and 
fell in an uncertain way that inflicted se- 
vere loss and suffering on the numerous 
villages upon its shores. The first serious 
attempt to abate the nuisance was that 
made in the reign of Claudius, when the 
works were inaugurated with the cere» 
mony and display described by Tacitus, 
They consisted mainly of a canal and a 
tunnel driven through the Monte Salviano, 
the thinnest part of the mountain wall, by 
which it was hoped the waters of the 
lake would be induced to flow steadily 
into the valley of the Liris, some three 
or four miles to the west. The flow, 
however, proved to be intermittent, and, 
in spite of the labours of !ater reigns, the 
lake showed an invincible tendency to 
relapse. In the middle ages it seems to 
have been as bad as ever; and from the 
thirteenth century up to the eighteenth 
various attempts were made to keep it 
within bounds by restoring the Roman 
works, but all to no purpose. 

The excavations made in the course of 
the recent works explained the causes of 
the failure. The engineering of the Ro- 
mans was defective, the calibre of the 
tunnel was insufficient, and varied con- 
siderably in different parts, and the level 
was very irregular. It would seem that 
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the work was what we should now’ call! ceeded steadily, and Fucino has been 


“scamped” to a considerable extent. 
Narcissus, Claudius’s director of works, 
had many other things to attend to, and, 
suffering from gout, was unable to under- 
go the labour of inspecting personally the 
progress of the works in the remoter por- 
tions of the tunnel. Thisis, no doubt, the 
explanation of the fact that while the two 
ends of the tunnel are admirably-finished, 
the excavation towards the middle has 
been done clumsily and carelessly. The 
consequence of all this was, of course, that 
what with the mud of the lake effecting ; 
lodgments here and there, instead of be- 
ing carried through, and the sides and 
roof falling in for want of proper support, 
the Roman emissary was always in a 
chronic state of choke. Meanwhile, 
though the lake occasionally fell, its ten- 
dency on the whole was to rise, and in 
1816 it had risen eleven metres in thirty 
years. At length in 1852 a company was 
formed to effect the drainage at their own 
risk, with the concession of all the land 
actually recovered from the lake. Diffi- 
culties, however, arose, and the scheme 
would have fallen to the ground like its 
predecessors but for Prince Torlonia. 
He already held one half of the shares, 
and he boldly took up the other half, thus 
becoming in person the company. He 
immediately put the work into the hands 
of Montricher, the engineer of the Du- 
rance Canal, who submitted two plans to 
him. One was the restoration, rectifica- 
tion, and enlargement of the Claudian 
emissary, by which he guaranteed to 
drain the lake completely, but not to 
protect the lower parts of the basin 
against inundation in times of excessive 
rains. The other was to pierce a new 
tunnel quite independent of the old Ro- 
man one, of a much greater bore, and 
constructed to last for all time and carry 
off any amount of flood. With equal 
spirit and wisdom Prince Torlonia chose 
the latter, and for eight years persever- 
ingly pushed on the work in the teeth of 
endless difficulties of one kind or an- 
other. At a critical period Montricher 
died, and at one time success looked so 
doubtful that it was asaying in Italy that 
“if Torlonia did not drain Fucino, Fu- 
cino would certainly drain Torlonia.” 
At length, under M. Bermont, the suc- 
cessor of Montricher, the passage of the 
water was effected, and the peasants of 
Avezzano, who were, and no wonder, 
sceptical as to the result, had to admit 
that “this time Fucino was really on the 








gradually changed into a broad, fertile 
plain. 

Perhaps the best idea of the change 
will be given by comparing the lake as 
described in Murray’s Handbook for 
Naples for 1862 with the existing state of 
things. The lake is there said to be 
thirty-five miles in circumference, and 
to be within a mile of the town of Avez- 
zano, where travellers wishing to visit 
the towns on its shores are advised to 
hire a boat. The existing lake is little 
more than a tarn, barely three miles in 
circumference, which lies in the eastern 
part of the basin, opposite the village of 
San Benedetto, and a good hour’s drive 
from Avezzano. To the lover of scenery 
this is, of course, a change to be lament- 
ed. The scenery of the Lake Fucino, or 
Celano, as it was sometimes called, was 
hardly surpassed in beauty by that of any 
of the better known lakes of Lombardy. 
Even in Italy there were not many finer 
views than that from the mountain road 
on the north leading to Aquila, or from 
the Monte Salviano opposite; looking 
down on the broad lake with its girdle 
of grey mountains and fringe of vivid 
green, dotted here and there with white 
villages — Ortucchio, San Benedetto, pic- 
turesque old Celano with its noble medi- 
eval castle, Avezzano, with its vineyards 
and almond groves. The grand sheet of 
water to which all this was a frame is, it 
must be owned, unsatisfactorily repre- 
sented by the vast plain as level and as 
green as a billiard table, already on its 
western sides rich with vines and maize, 
and streaked by lines of poplars thrown 
out like skirmishers, where the galleys of 
Claudius floated eighteen centuries ago. 

Across this plain, nearly from east to 
west stretches the line of the canal by 
which the water is led to the mouth of 
the emissary. There, by three sluices 
set in masonry as massive as any Ro- 
man work, it passes with a sullen roar, 
the parting groan of old Fucinus, into 
a vast square cut-stone basin, at the fur- 
ther side of which it rushes under a fourth 
sluice and plunges into the bowels of the 
mountain. Prince Torlonia himself is 
not the only person who gains by this 
great work. The entire gain in land 
amounts to nearly 45,000 acres, but of 
this more than 6,000 are the property of in- 
dividuals or of the communes, being either 
land which has been totally submerged for 
many years past, or else flooded three years 
out of every four. Legally and equitably 
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reimbursements on those owners whose 
property has been trebled and quadrupled 
in value by his enterprise. But this 
claim he has with rare generosity waived, 
contenting himself with the mere “no 
man’s land,” the actual bed of the lake, 
and the satisfaction of having brought a 
great and beneficial work to a successful 
issue. Nor is this the only benefit. In 
a pamphlet printed a couple of years ago 
it is stated that the works had the remark- 
able effect of completely putting an end 
to brigandage in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Owing to the eccentricities of 
the lake, numbers of the peasants were 
from time to time thrown out of employ- 
ment and reduced to sore distress, and 
so driven to take to the hill-side. The 
demand for labour caused by the works 
and the great extent of land brought into 
cultivation has remedied all this, and cer- 
tainly the fact remains that no part of 
Piedmont or Tuscany is now more per- 
fectly safe to the traveller than the parts 
of the Abruzzi and Lavoro in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lago Fucino. Thus, if 
Prince Torlonia has robbed the tourist 
of one fine view, he may be said to have 
enabled him to enjoy many others with- 
out the risk of a more serious kind of 
robbery. And it is a country which, to 
any one who does not object to rough 
travelling, will repay exploration. From 
the Grand Valley of the Liris to Aquila, 
and from Ovid’s Solmona to Cicero’s Ar- 
pino and the Sora, whose peacefulness 
and cheapness are lauded by Juvenal, it 
is a country full of interest from its as- 
sociations and its varied scenery. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
COMETS’ TAILS. 


WHEN we consider the surprising na- 
ture of the phenomena presented by the 
tails of comets, we can scarcely wonder 
that the most startling theories have been 
suggested in explanation. Their whole 
behaviour is anomalous. The head ofa 
comet, or rather the bright almost point- 
like nucleus, obeys the law of gravity ; 
and wonderful though the nature of the 
comet’s orbit sometimes is, extending 
into depths so remote that the mind 
shrinks from pursuing the comet on its 
journey through them, there is not a mile 
of the comet’s voyage which does not ex- 
emplify in the exactest manner the laws 
recognized by Newton. But it is quite 
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otherwise with the tail, if we regard the 
tail as a material object carried along 
with the comet. The end of the tail, for 
example, shifts through space with a ve- 
locity such as the sun could not possibly 
generate by his attractive influence, 
mighty though that influence is, nor con- 
trol if otherwise generated. Cometic 
tails are flung forth from the head, or at 
least appear to be flung forth, with a 
rapidity far exceeding even the tremen- 
dous velocity with which a comet, passing 
near the sun, sweeps round that orb at 
the time of nearest approach. Then the 
varieties of appearance presented by 
comets’ tails, the singular changes of 
shape in one and the same tail, the ex- 
istence of more tails than one, and a 
number of other strange circumstances, 
seem to defy explanation, and so to in- 
vite the wildest speculation. 

We propose to consider here some of 
the more promising attempts which men 
of science have made to solve the mys- 
tery of comets’ tails, and to touch also 
on some ideas which, though advanced 
by persons more or less distinguished in 
various departments of science, appear 
on examination to be untenable. 

It is manifest that if we would forma 
just theory of cometic appendages, we 
must pay special attention to their more 
remarkable characteristics, because in 
this way we shall be able to get rid of in- 
numerable theories, accounting fairly 
enough for ordinary appearances, but 
irreconcilable with those of a less usual 
nature. But we must also closely con- 
sider those features which, though usual 
with the objects we are considering, are 
remarkable in the sense that they dis- 
tinguish these objects from others. 

Take, then, first of all the fact that 
ordinarily the tail of a comet extends 
from the head ina direction almost ex- 
actly opposite to that in which the sun 
lies, or, in fact, has very nearly the posi- 
tion which the shadow of the head would 
have if a comet were of such a nature as 
to cast a shadow outwards into space. 
Being luminous, instead of dark, a com- 
et’s tail has been described on account 
of this peculiarity as a negative shadow. 

If comets’ tails were always of moder- 
ate dimensions, we might readily enough 
conceive that their position was not in- 
consistent with the supposition that they 
are material appendages, unchanging in 
constitution though changing in position. 
Some form of repulsion éxerted by the 
sun on such appendages might (after the 
manner seen in certain electrical experi- 
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ments) keep them always streaming out 
on the side farthest from him. 

But the enormous dimensions of co- 
metic tails, as well as their wonderfully 
rapid formation, extension, and changes 
of figure, will not permit us to adopt 
such a theory for an instant. The con- 
sideration of a single instance will show 
conclusively that a comet’s tail must be 
otherwise explained. We take, as one of 
the most remarkable cases of the kind, 
the comet of 1680. This comet was in- 
visible for four days during the time of 
its nearest approach to the sun. All this 
time it was circling rapidly round; in 
other words, it was swiftly changing its 
direction of motion, and its position with 
respect to the sun. When it first be- 
came visible after this rapid movement it 
was passing away from the sun in a 
course nearly opposite in direction from 
that by which it had arrived. And now, 
carried in front of the retreating comet, 
was a tail more than ninety millions of 
miles in length. So far as appearances 
were concerned this tail was the same 
with which the comet had approached 


the sun, only it seemed to have been’ 


carried almost completely round until 
now it had nearly the same direction as 
it had when the comet was. approaching 
the sun. But it could not really have 
been brandished round in this way, simply 
because the course which, on this suppo- 
sition, the end of the tail would have had 
to follow, would have required a velocity 
of motion incomparably exceeding any 
which the sun’s attraction could-account 
for. Moreover, a material tail of such 
dimensions, even though composed of a 
substance millions of times stronger than 
steel, would have been rent into frag- 
ments by the tremendous forces called 
into play in a whirling motion of the 
kind. Knowing, as we do, that the tail 
of acomet has hardly any substance at 
all, insomuch that, despite its enormous 
volume, it produces no disturbing effect 
by its attraction even on the smallest 
members of the solar system, we see how 
utterly incapable so tenuous a tail would 
be to bear the strain resulting from the 
imagined motion. In reality, however, 
the supposition is one which does not 
need serious refutation. 

But if we suppose, as we seem forced 
to do, that this tremendous tail, seen after 
the comet had swept around the sun, 
was a xew formation, swept out into its 
observed position by some mighty re- 
pulsive force exerted by the sun, we 
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must adopt the most startling concep. 
tions of the activity of that force. Under 
gravity the comet’s nucleus, although 
when approaching the sun it arrived at 
the earth’s distance from that orb with a 
velocity of about twenty-five miles per 
second, required four more weeks to 
complete its journey to the point of near- 
est approach ; whereas here was a tail 
equal in length to the earth’s distance 
from the sun flung forth in less than four 
days. Nay, from the observed direction 
of the tail and its subsequent changes of 
position, it became manifest that a few 
hours had sufficed to carry the material 
of its extremity (on the repulsion theory) 
from the nucleus to that distant position. 

It was in order to get over this diffi- 
culty that Professor Tait devised the 
“ sea-bird theory ” of comets’ tails. If we 
watch a flight of birds travelling nearly 
in a plane, at a great distance, we notice 
that when the eye is nearly in the level of 
the plane, the flight appears like a well- 
defined streak above the horizon ; but if 
the plane is so situated that the eye is 
above or below its level, the flight of 
birds can hardly be discerned at all. An- 
other phenomenon more frequently ob- 
served may also serve to illustrate Pro- 
fessor Tait’s theory. We may often see 
a long, straight, and well-defined cloud 
towards the horizon which is really the 
edge-view of a thin, flat cloud of fleecy 
structure, as we may see by comparing it 
with others seen above it higher and 
higher, even to the part of the sky over- 
head where we look directly through the 
thinnest part of such clouds. Comparing 
the dense-looking though narrow cloud 
on the horizon with the filmy appearance 
of the cloud overhead, one would not 
suppose the two could be alike in struc- 
ture, were it not for the gradual change 
of appearance of the intermediate clouds 
as we direct the sight from the horizon 
upwards. The clouds illustrate what 
Professor Tait says as to the difference 
of visibility between an edge-view and a 
thwart-view of a plane of discrete bodies 
like his sea-birds. But we must return 
to the birds themselves to understand his 
actual application of the phenomenon. 
It will sometimes happen that a flight of 
birds viewed athwart will, by a slight and 
rapidly effected change of position, pre- 
sent the edge-view, and thus change in a 
few moments from an indistinct cloud- 
like aspect to the appearance of a sharply 
defined and heavy streak upon the sky; 
or, a flight of birds absolutely invisible in 
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the former position, may thus become in 
a few moments clearly visible, and ex- 
tending to a great apparent length. 

Professor Tait considers that a tail like 
that of Newton’s comet, instead of being 
thrown out in afew hours as has been 
supposed on the repulsion theory, may 
simply have become visible in the man- 
ner of a flight of sea-birds travelling as 
just described. 

When we remember that Professor Sir 
W. Thomson, when President of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, spoke 
enthusiastically of the simplicity and 
beauty of Tait’s sea-bird theory, Tait 
being on that occasion President of the 
Section of Physical Science and Mathe- 
matics ; and when we further remember 
that both Thomson and Tait are deserv- 
edly eminent for their skill in mathemat- 
ics (the very soul, as it were, of astron- 
omy), we are unable to receive otherwise 
than respectfully a theory so strongly 
supported by authority. And yet this 
theory is so utterly unsupported by evi- 
dence from the observed appearance or 
behaviour of comets, that we are com- 
pelled to regard its invention by Tait, and 
its acceptance by Thomson, as having 
little relation to the actual subject of 
cometic astronomy. All that can be ad- 
mitted is indeed simply all that Professor 
Tait has attempted to show. Given a 
shoal of meteors ninety millions of miles 
long and viewed slightly athwart, the 
shoal, invisible as so situated, might in a 
few hours become visible along its whole 
length, and its rapid apparition would 
correspond with the apparently rapid 
formation of the tail of Newton’s comet 
after the comet had been circling close 
around the sun. But how the shoal of 
meteors came at this time to be in front 
of the comet, whereas on the sea-bird 
theory the comet had approached the sun 
with a shoal of meteors extending mil- 
lions of miles behind it; why the shoal 
was visible all the time that the comet 
was visible both in approaching and in 
receding ; why this edge-view of a shoal 
was millions of miles thick and utterly 
unlike such a shoal on any conceivable 
supposition as to its structure ;—these, 
and a hundred other such questions sug- 
gested by the different, the changing, and 
the complex appearances presented by 
various comets, find no answer in the sea- 
bird theory. Until some attempt has 
been made to reconcile this theory with 
these peculiarities, the theory can hardly 


be regarded as seriously advanced. In} 


the meantime we venture to say that no 
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shoal of meteors can be made to account 
for the appearances presented by comets’ 
tails under any amount of mathematical 
manipulation. 

But there is something so startling in 
the conception of a repulsive energy com- 
petent to account for the formation of 
comets’ tails, that one naturally seeks for 
any explanation which may account for 
the phenomena without forcing upon us 
the idea of so amazing a force. Espe- 
cially is this the case when we consider 
that, on the theory of repulsion, the old 
tails, enormous though their dimensions 
are, must be regarded as continually dis- 
sipated into space; so that we have to 
suppose a series of tails, each many mil- 
lions of miles in length, and of vast 
breadth and thickness, all formed from 
out of the substance of the comet, and 
swept forever away from it. Itis easy 
indeed to speak of the retreating comet 
gathering its substance together when 
once beyond the domain of the sun’s re- 
pulsive power; but the velocity with 
which that substance is swept away is 
such as not even the sun himself could 
overcome by his attractive energy : much 
less could the feebly attracting head of a 
comet draw back the stragglers which 
the sun’s repulsion had (on this theory) 
hurried away into surrounding space. 

We can understand, then, that students 
of astronomy, observing the fact that the 
comet’s tail is directed from the sun, 
much as a shadow would be, should be 
led again and again to discuss the inviting 
theory that the tail is a species of nega- 
tive shadow. This theory has commonly 
been presented somewhat on this wise: 
— The head of a comet is regarded as 
acting the part of a lens, in such sort 
that the sun’s light is poured into the re- 
gion behind the comet more richly than 
elsewhere. Now, if this region were ab- 
solutely vacant, the light thus streaming 
behind the comet would produce no visi- 
ble effect: it would illuminate any mate- 
rial substance which happened to be 
there; but if there was nothing there, 
then the blackness of interstellar space 
would prevail in this region as else- 
where. Accordingly the lens theory 
of comets requires that some matter 
should be supposed to exist behind the 
comet (considering the sun as _ in front); 
and as the comet takes up in succession 
many different positions with respect to 
the sun, we require to have matter all 
round the comet’s head to a distance 
equal to the observed length of the tail. 
Either we must regard this matter as be- 
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longing to the comet, or as belonging to 
the solar system. If we take the former 
view, we should have to suppose that 
many comets have had the most astonish- 
ing dimensions. Newton’s, for example, 
must have been nearly 200 millions of 
miles in diameter. This is not merely 
incredible, but impossible, because there 
would be nothing to retain this enormous 
sphere of tenuous matter around the cen- 
tral nucleus except the attraction of the 
nucleus, which we know to be exceed- 
ingly feeble from the fact that the small- 
est planets and satellites are in no way 
disturbed even by the near approach of 
the largest comets. Taking Newton’s 
comet, the nucleus of which came within 
less than a quarter of million of miles of 
the sun, there was the sun himself at this 
time in the very heart of the enormous 
sphere of matter over which the utterly 
insignificant mass of the nucleus is sup- 
posed on the lens theory to have borne 
sway. The comet could never have car- 
ried away from the sun’s neighbourhood 
its attendant sphere of matter. 

Much more conceivable is the theory 
that the matter illuminated by the light 
streaming behind the comet belongs to 
the sun’s domain, and is always pres- 
ent ready to be illuminated so soon asa 
comet-lens comes into a suitable position. 
But in reality the known laws of optics 
present overwhelming objections against 
this inviting theory. Supposing for a 
moment that a comet were able to con- 
dense the light behind it in the particu- 
lar manner which the theory requires, 
the light thus streaming backwards would 
form a perfectly straight tail. For al- 
though a series of bodies continually set- 
ting out from the comet at a moderate 
velocity in a direction away from the sun 
would form a curved tail, simply because 
the comet is all the time moving onwards 
upon a curved path, yet light travels with 
such enormous velocity that the longest 
cometic tail ever seen would be traversed 
in a few minutes, and in so short a time 
the comet would not have advanced ap- 
preciably on its curved path.* . There 
would not be the slightest visible curva- 
ture, therefore, in the tail. If this rea- 
soning seem unsatisfactory to the reader, 
without diagrams and elaborate explana- 
tions, then let him consider the sim- 
ple fact that comets have had more 


* It would have advanced many thousand of miles, 
no doubt, but the direction of its motion would not 
change appreciably. Though the earth travels 60,000 
miles an hour, it takes a whole day to change the direc- 
tion of her motion a single degree. 
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tails than one, and tails quite differently 
shaped and placed (a strongly curved tail 
side by side with one or two perfectly 
straight tails): this circumstance is man- 
ifestly sufficient to overthrow the lens 
theory of comets’ tails. 

Professor Tyndall was led by his re- 
searches upon light to a theory somewhat 
similar to the lens theory, but altogether 
better worthy of careful consideration. 

He had noticed during his experiments 
on the chemical action of light that al- 
most infinitesimal amounts of matter 
when diffused in the form of a cloud can 
“discharge from it by reflection” an 
astonishing body of light. Let us first 
understand the exceeding minuteness of 
the quantities of matter employed in 
Tyndall’s experiments. Having first 
assured himself of the perfect purity of 
the tube (3 feet long by 3 inches wide), 
by so cleansing it that when filled with 
air, or the vapour of aqueous hydrochloric 
acid, the, most intense light falling on it 
would not produce the least cloudiness, 
he proceeded as follows : —“ I took,” he 
says, “a small bit of bibulous paper, 
rolled it up into a pellet not the fourth 
part of the size of a small pea, and moist- 
ened it with a liquid possessing a higher 
boiling point than that of water. I held 
the pellet in my fingers until it had be- 
come almost dry, then introduced it into” 
a small pipe serving for the introduc- 
tion of gas into the main tube, “and 
allowed dry air to pass over it into this 
tube. The aircharged with the modicum 
of vapour thus taken up was subjected to 
the action of light. A blue actinic cloud 
began to form immediately, and in five 
minutes the blue colour had extended 
quite through the experimental tube. 
For some minutes this cloud continued 
blue ... but at the end of fifteen min- 
utes a dense white cloud filled the tube. 
Considering the amount of vapour car- 
ried in by the air, the appearance ofa 
cloud so massive and luminous seemed 
like the creation of a world out of noth- 
ing. 

But this was far from being all. Mi- 
nute as was the quantity of light-gener- 
ating vapour now present in the tube, it 
was largely reduced before the next ex- 
periment was made. “The pellet of bib- 
ulous paper was removed and the experi- 
mental tube was cleared out by sweeping 
a current of dry air through it. Zyis 
current passed also through the connecting 
piece in which the pellet of bibulous paper 
had rested. The air was at length cut off 
and the experimental tube exhausted.” 
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Then the tube was again filled by the 
vapour of hydrochloric acid, which had 
passed through the connecting piece. 
Now let it be noted how exceedingly, 
almost infinitesimally, minute was the 
quantity of light-generating matter re- 
maining in the tube. For, first, the pel- 
let of bibulous paper had absorbed but a 
minute quantity of liquid; secondly, 
nearly the whole of what had been ab- 
sorbed had been allowed to evaporate 
before the pellet was put into the con- 
necting piece; and, lastly, “the pellet 
had been ejected, and the tube in which 
it rested had been for some minutes the 
conduit of a strong current of pure air.” 
The matter now to be experimented upon 
was “part of such a residue as could 
linger in the connecting piece after this 
process,” and had been now carried into 
the 3-feet tube by the hydrochloric acid. 
Yet the effects were remarkable when the 
electric lamp was allowed to pour its light 
upon the tube. “One minute after the 
ignition of the lamp,” says Tyndall, “a 
faint cloud showed itself ; in t-.- minutes 
it had filled all the anterior portion of 
the tube and stretched a considerable 
way down it; it developed itself after- 
wards into a very beautiful cloud-figure ; 
and at the end of fifteen minutes the body 
of light discharged by the cloud, consid- 
ering the amount of matter involved in 
its production, was simply astounding. 
But, though thus luminous, the cloud 
was far too fine todim in any appreciable 
degree objects placed behind it. The 
flame of a candle seemed no more affect- 
ed by it than it would be by a vacuum. 
Placing a table of print so that it might 
be illuminated by the cloud itself, it 
could be read ¢hrough the cloud without 
any sensible enfeeblement. Nothing 
could more perfectly illustrate that 
“spiritual texture ” which Sir John Her- 
schel ascribes to a comet than these 
actinic clouds. Indeed the experiments 
prove that matter of almost infinite 
tenuity is competent to shed forth light 
far more intense than that of the tail of 
comets. The weight of the matter which 
sent this body of light to the eye would 
probably have to be multiplied by mil- 
lions to bring it up to the weight of the 
air in which it hung.” 

It may fairly be said that Tyndall’s 
luminous cloud is the only terrestrial ob- 
ject yet known to physicists which fairly 
illustrates the phenomena presented by 
comets’ tails as respects their extreme 
tenuity and the quantity of light they 
nevertheless discharge. This is a some- 
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what important point in any theory of 
these mysterious objects, and it does not 
appear to us that astronomers (who have 
not been altogether successful in deter- 
mining the nature of comets from their 
telescopic researches) ought to look 
askance at physical facts which striking- 
ly illustrate cometic phenomena, merely 
because those facts were not discovered 
with a telescope. 

Let us see, however, how Tyndall as- 
sociates his actinic’ clouds with comets 
and their appendages. 

After briefly describing the difficulties 
which surround cometic phenomena, he 
proceeds to present “a speculation which 
seems to do away with all these difficul- 
ties, and which, whether it presents a 
physical verity or not, ties together the 
phenomena exhibited by comets” (he 
should rather have said, many of the phe- 
nomena) “in a remarkably satisfactory 
way :— The theory is, that a comet is 
composed of vapour decomposable by the 
solar light, the visible head and tail being 
an actinic cloud resulting from such de- 
composition ; the texture of actinic clouds 
is demonstrably that of a comet. The 
tail is not projected matter, but matter 
precipitated on the solar beams travers- 
ing the cometary atmosphere. Jt can be 
proved by experiment that this precipita- 
tion may occur either with comparative 
slowness along the beam, or that tt may be 
practically momentary throughout the en- 
tire length of the beam. ... As the comet 
wheels round... the tail is not com- 
posed throughout of the same matter, but 
of new matter precipitated on the solar 
beams, which cross the cometary atmos- 
phere in new directions. ... The tail 
is always turned from the sun for the 
following reason:—Two antagonistic 
powers are brought to bear upon the 
cometary vapour —the one” a chemical 
power tending to form the invisible cloud, 
the other a heating power tending to dis- 
sipate it into invisible vapour. “As a 
matter of fact, the sun emits the two 
agents here involved. There is nothing 
hypothetical in the assumption of their 
existence.” That visible cloud should 
be formed behind the head, or in the 
space occupied by the head’s shadow, it 
is only necessary to assume that the sun’s 
heating rays are absorbed more copiously 
by the head than the chemical rays. 
This augments the relative superiority of 
the chemical rays behind the head, and 
enables them to form the visible cloud 
which constitutes the tail. The old tail, 








so soon as the head by its onward mo- 
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tion ceases to screen it, is dissipated by 
the sun’s heat. Zhe dissipation, like the 
formation, not being instantaneous, the 
curvature of the tail and the direction of 
the curvature are accounted for. Other 
peculiarities are shown to be explicable 
by the theory ; and, in particular, Tyn- 
dall remarks that “the cometary envel- 
opes and various other appearances may 
be accurately reproduced through the 
agency of cyclonic movements intro- 
duced by heat among” the chemical 
clouds with which the theory has to deal.* 

There are many strong points in this 
theory, and it shows to great advantage, 
in particular, by comparison with the 
theory which, as we have seen, found 
special favour with mathematicians — the 
sea-bird theory. It not only explained 
the facts which had suggested it, but was 
shown by its author to accord with many 
characteristics of comets, some among 
them being such as had been long re- 
garded as most perplexing. 

A comet, however, which astronomers 
were able to study more thoroughly than 
any other ever known seems to us to 
have afforded decisive evidence in favour 
of the repulsion theory of comets’ tails, 
and against the ingenious theory just de- 
scribed. We refer to Donati’s comet, or 
the comet of 1858-59. 

This remarkable object, like most large 
comets, presented the appearance of con- 
centric envelopes around the head. These 
were apparently raised by the sun’s heat, 
and each, after being formed, rose gradu- 
ally farther and farther from the nucleus, 
being succeeded, after it had reacheda 
certain distance, by another envelope, 
this by another, and so on; so that at 
the time of greatest development three 
well-marked envelopes were simultane- 
ously visible, besides the gradually fad- 
ing remnants of twoorthree others. The 
great curved tail which formed so re- 
markable a feature of that comet pre- 
sented the usual appearance of being 
formed by the sweeping away of the 
outer parts of the envelope by a solar 
repulsive force ; and its well-marked cur- 
vature showed that if such a repulsive 


* The following remarks by Tyndall suggest strange 
ossibilities: —‘*There may be comets,’ he says, 
‘whose vapour is undecomposable by the sun, or 

which, if decomposed, is not precipitated. This view 
opens out the possibility of invisible comets wandering 
through space, perhaps sweeping over the earth and 
affecting its sanitary condition without our being other- 
wise conscious of their passage. As regards tenuity, I 


entertain a strong persuasion that out of a few ounces 
(the possible weight assigned by Sir John Herschel to 
certain comets) of iodide of allyl vapour, an actinic 
cloud of the magnitude and luminousness of Donati’s 
comet might be manufactured.” 
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force had really acted, the rate at which 
it swept the matter of the tail outwards, 
though very rapid, was by no means so 
rapid as the motion of light. The tail 
visible at any given time (during the 
chief splendour of the comet) was the 
work of several days, not of a few min- 
utes, whether the repulsion theory or 
Tyndall’s were the true explanation. 
But now, as if to illustrate what Tyndall 
says of the various rates at which the 
chemical cloud may be formed and dissi- 
pated (see the last two italicized passages 
in our account of his theory), a straight 
tail became visible beside the curved one. 
It was not visible in England, but was 
well seen in America. This, of course, 
was in agreement with the repulsion 
theory also, since it only required that 
the comet’s head should be regarded as 
consisting of two kinds of matter, one 
kind undergoing repulsion with exceed- 
ing swiftness, so as to form the straight 
tail, the other repelled with a more mod- 
erate velocity, and so forming the curved 
tail. 

So far, then, there was no special rea- 
son for preferring either theory. But 
now a circumstance was noted which, so 
far as we can see, the repulsion theory is 
alone competent to explain. We must 
note that the reasoning which follows, 
though it presented itself independently 
to the present writer, was long before ad- 
duced by Professor Norton, of Yale Col- 
lege, in America, the well-known author 
of the auroral theory of the solar corona. 
The great mass of the matter undergoing 
repulsion was carried into the large, 
bright, curved tail. We can conceive 
that in thus moving off, this matter, being 
so much greater in quantity, would be 
apt to carry off along with it, and, as it 
were, entangled in its substance, portions 
of the matter which should have gone 
into the small tail—the matter, namely, 
on which the sun’s repulsive action was 
able to act more swiftly, sweeping it out 
into straight lines. The matter thus 
carried away into the wrong tail, as it 
were, would be always ready to escape 
from the entanglement so soon as the 
matter which had carried it off began, 
through wide spreading, to leave it free. 
And then at once the sun’s repulsive 
action would act upon this matter pre- 
cisely as on the matter of the same kind 
forming the straight tail; it would repel 
this matter, which had escaped from the 
entangling matter of the curved tail, and 
sweep it away ina straight line, so that 
it would form, as it were, a sort of sub- 





























sidiary tail, not extending from the head, 
but from a particular part of the curved 
tail. This. happening from time to time, 


the curved tail would manifestly have a | 


number of straight tails, or streamers, all 
extending on the same side of it as the 
straight tail which streamed from the 


head. Now this was precisely the ap- 


pearance presented by the curved tail of 
Donati’s comet —a sort of combing out, 
or striation, the direction of the different 
streamers corresponding exactly with 
that which would result from the mode of 
formation just described. 

It is difficult to see how Tyndall’s 
theory can be reconciled with this pecul- 
jarity of appearance. For, if we regard 
the straight tail as formed by the sun’s 
chemical rays, a portion of his heat rays 


being absorbed by the action of part of | 
the head, it would be necessary to sup-— 


pose that the other straight tails —the 
streamers, that is, from the great curved 
tail—were similarly formed. If this 
were so, then at various points along the 
length of the curved tail there must have 
been matter of the same nature as that 
matter in the head to which the chief 
straight tail is attributed. But this looks 
very like admitting that the great tail 
consisted partially of matter repelled 
from the head; and if we admit repul- 
sion at all, we may as well admit it as 
entirely operative. We are not indeed 
bound to do so; in fact, in our opinion, 
one of the most serious mistakes which 
modern theorizers in all departments of 
science are apt to make is, the endeavour 
to explain phenomena as due to one or 
other of two or more causes, when in 
reality both causes or several may be in 
operation. Stillit is manifest that, in the 
present case, the only positive evidence 
is in favour of the repulsion theory, since, 
Starting even from Tyndall’s_ theory, 
we find evidence of the repulsion of mat- 
— the head into the great curved 
tail. 

We have said nothing here of the me- 
teoric theory of comets, because, so far 
as is known, it is the head only of comets 
to which that theory applies. It is 
known that meteors follow in the track 
of the head, that is, in the same orbit; 
but the tail does not at any time agree 
in position with the orbit, and we have 
no sufficient reason from observation to 
suppose that the tail consists of meteoric 
matter, although of course it is quite pos- 
sible that the repulsion by which the tail 
seems to be formed may carry into the 
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tail matter of the same sort as that out of 
which the meteoric attendants are formed. 
| The observations made with the spec- 
troscope and with the polariscope upon 
the comet which so lately adorned our 
skies have not thrown any noteworthy 
‘light on the subject. It has been shown 
that part of the light of the tail gives the 
same spectrum as the small comets here- 
tofore observed —aspectrum somewhat 
hastily associated with that of carbon — 
and that part of the light is probably re- 
flected sunlight. But the observations 
have been imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
We may still say,as Sir John Her- 
‘schel long since said,—‘“ There is, be- 
yond question, some profound secret 
and mystery of nature concerned in the 
phenomena of comets’ tails. Perhaps it 
is not too much to hope that future ob- 
servation, borrowing every aid from 
rational speculation, grounded on the 
progress of physical science ae 
(especially those branches of it which 
relate to the etherial or imponderable 
elements), may ere long enable us to 
penetrate this mystery, and to declare 
whether it is really matter, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, which is 
projected from their heads with such 
extravagant velocity, and if not impelled 
at least directed in its course by a refer- 
ence to the sun as its point of avoidance.” 


From The Glasgow Herald. 
INFANT MORTALITY. 
March 17, 1874. 
Sir, — I can most heartily endorse your 
favourable notice of the “unpretending 
quarterly reports of Dr. James B. Rus- 
sell,” and I agree with you in regarding 
them asa mine of valuable information 
from which those who are so disposed 
may dig at their leisure. I assent also to 
|most of your conclusions, but perhaps 
you will allow me, as a not inexperienced 
worker in the same department, to sug- 
gest a few considerations which have 
either escaped your reviewer, or been 
considered by him as lying outside the 
line of his commentary. 
| The terribly fatal effects of summer 
diarrhoea in children under a year old is 
one of the established facts of sanitary 
experience, and receives a partial if not 
acomplete explanation in the chemical 
changes produced by great heat upon the 
milk which forms the chief and only 
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proper food of the infant. It is easy to 
understand ‘how, among the multitudes of 
infants brought up by hand or on the 
bottle, a succession of hot daysin July 
acts like a destroying angel, or very much 
as an active poison would do in the case 
of the entire population of Glasgow if 
introduced into the reservoirs at Mug- 
dock. At all times a supply of perfectly 
pure milk in town dairies is one of those 
things for which we must still look to the 
future, and I could lay my finger on cases 
in well-to-do families, even in the present 
year, in which children have been obvi- 
ously poisoned nearly to death by the 
milk of West-End dairies. But among 
the children of the poor, when the feed- 
ing-bottle has to be replenished from the 
nearest milk shop, and when almost 
everything has to be taken for granted by 
the customer as to the wholesomeness of 
the article dispensed, it is certain thata 
large proportion of infants will be brought 
up almost constantly upon séa/e milk; 
and under the influence of a hot, electric, 
sultry day in summer or.autumn the food 
of these little innocents is as sure to be 
rendered unwholesome as if the germs of 
fever or of cholera had been deliberately 
introduced into it. The consequences 
are — more immediately, diarrhoea ; more 
remotely, atrophy, debility, nervous dis- 
eases, convulsions, and all the varied 
tribe of disorders, usually considered as 
connected with “teething,” but in reality 
due to imperfect or faulty nourishment 
during the period of the first infancy. 
The absolute dependence of young 
infants upon milk, and the impossibility 
of replacing it safely, on the great scale, 
by any other food, form the key to 
numerous variations in the death-rate of 
this class, which are at first sight inex- 
plicable when considered in connection 
with the general death-rate. The well- 
known case of the ribbon weavers of 
Coventry — who, when enduring great 
privations from slackness in their special 
industry, were found nevertheless to have 
a lowered death-rate—has been often 
alluded to; and the Registrar-General’s 
explanation, that the peril of the adults 
was really the salvation of the infants, is 
one to be much and often pondered by 
every manufacturing population. The 
young mothers in the mills, he argues, 
who in ordinarily busy times were obliged 
to leave their infants to be fed according 
to the chapter of accidents (and there- 
fore in an unknown proportion of cases 
to be either starved or poisoned to death), 
were able, owing to the bad times, to 





impart maternal care, and a certain 
amount of natural, wholesome tood to 
their little ones, simply because they had 
nothing else todo! When trade is brisk, 
on the other hand, and all bands are fully 
employed, it follows with a cruel but 
almost absolute certainty that a large 
number of mothers will be led by high 
remuneration to neglect their infants — 
zZ.¢.. to wean them prematurely, orto de- 
cline nursing altogether; leaving them, 
also, for hours, or perhaps permanently, 
in charge of ignorant and selfish nurses, 
who, for peace and quietness, will often 
be found stilling their piteous cries with 
opium, and thus not only starving, but 
literally drugging them to death. And 
this is the tragedy which is daily being 
enacted in all densely peopled manufac- 
turing cities, when women are habitually 
withdrawn by the temptations of high 
wages and constant employment from the 
most primitive and most urgent of mater- 
nal duties. 

As we have seen that even among the 
rich, and still more among the poor, it is 
on the great scale impossible, without 
danger, to replace mother’s milk by any 
other kind of milk or of nourishment, z¢ 
follows that the safe and wholesome feed- 
ing of the infants of a large community 
depends absolutely upon preserving for its 
proper use the whole stock of available 
sustenance provided by nature in connec- 
tion with the whole number of births in 
that population. The supply is here, 
within certain limits which can be readily 
understood, meted out bya natural law 
in strict proportion to the demand, and 
whoever restricts the supply by withdraw- 
ing unnecessarily even one of the sources 
provided is responsible to that extent for 
starving the demand in some other quar- 
ter. The wealthy mother, who, to save 
herself trouble, or to follow the fashion, 
or even in order to humour some minor 
ailments or fancied ailments of her own, 
declines the duty of nursing, does not 
thereby escape responsibility for the evil 
consequences of heract. True, she saves 
her own infant, perhaps, by employing a 
hired nurse; but none the less she is 
wantonly diminishing the general stock of 
a food which no money can procure for 
the children of the poor, and possibly, if 
she does not take more than usual care, 
she is even directly concerned in sacri- 
ficing the child of that very nurse whom 
she employs to feed her own. At all 
events, it is clear that wherever the habit 
takes root in a wealthy and luxurious 
population of abandoning the mother’s 
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duty and privilege of nursing the infant, 
the effect will be precisely the same as 
when poor mill girls, with much more 
justification, though with equally disas- 
trous results, are forced by the necessities 
of a livelihood into a like course; the 
infantile death-rate will inevitably rise 
out of all proportion to the general death- 
rate. And this is no mere theory. It is 
illustrated on an immense scale in Paris, 
where the abuses of vicarious nursing 
have formed the subject of. inquiries by 
the Academy of Medicine, justly alarmed 
at the fearful proportion of the “ slaughter 
of the innocents” due to this cause. 
And many years ago I had occasion to 
show, by statistical inquiries on a con- 
siderable scale, that in many parts of 
England there were quite special causes 
tending to enhance, locally, the infantile 
death-rate, quite apart from those affect- 
ing the death-rate of the general popula- 
tion ; and, in particular, that in two of 
the largest, wealthiest, most luxurious, 
and (in the ordinary sense of the word) 
healthiest parishes in London, there was 
a destruction of the life of very young 
infants (at the time to which my re- 
searches referred) only comparable to 
that in some of the poorest and worst 
quarters in the same great city. In this 
case, in fact, it is only too probable that 
the habits of the upper classes caused a 
great and permanent diminution of the 
available stock of maternal food, followed 
by numerous evil results extending di- 
rectly and indirectly over the whole 
infantile population; just as in other 
parts of London, and in manufacturing 
cities such as Glasgow, the habits of the 
lower classes lead to a like destruction 
of the stores given by a bountiful Provi- 
dence, with very similar results. 

This wanton or necessitous robbery, 
at either end of the social scale, of the 
treasury out of which infant life is to be 
supported, is one of a number of evi- 
dences of “ something rotten in the state ” 
of social morality —of a more or less 
considerable flaw in our civilization, 
which if it should unhappily extend 
throughout the structure of modern soci- 
ety, would be found to show itself in 
the end, not only by raising the infantile 
death-rate to an undue degree, but also 
by greatly diminishing the productive 
power of the race. Professor Seeley, 
Bishop Thirlwall, and others, have shown 
from ancient history that the most fa- 
mous nations of the world, and especially 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, owed 
their decline as nations and empires 
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mainly to the want of men, produced by 
some, or all, of the causes above referred 
to; the irruption of the Goth and the 
Teuton being invited, as it were, by the 
deficiency or infertility of the Latin race. 
Dr. Nathan Allen, in several interesting 
papers, has insisted upon the tendency 
of the old Puritan stock in America to 
die out, owing to like causes ; and the 
prevalence of these causes in an aggravat- 
ed form throughout France is notorious- 
ly sapping the very foundations of her 
social prosperity, as well as exposing her 
increasingly, age by age, to the risk of 
invasion and national ruin. So true is it 
that physical effects in the affairs of na- 
tions, and of the world, are inextricably 
bound up with moral causes ; so plainly 
is it written for our instruction in the 
facts of history, that “man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
The illegitimate child, upon whose hap- 
less fate, as compared with the legitimate, 
you justly enlarge (viewing him in the 
light of Dr. Russell’s statistics) is by no 
means a mere accident; he is at once 
the finished product and the most obvi- 
ous type of those causes tending to do- 
mestic neglect and social disorganization, 
at which I have somewhat vaguely hinted 
above. It would be an error, however, to 
assume that the mere proportion of ille- 
gitimacy forms a real index to the still 
greater evils which beset infant life in 
great cities, irrespective of the presence 
of this form of social corruption. The 
illegitimate child is apt to die prema- 
turely, not because he is base-born, but 
because a mother’s care, if given to him 
at all, is given under peculiarly embarrass- 
ing external conditions, and therefore is 
often withheld partially or entirely. It 
is only because this fact strikingly illus- 
trates the great and inexorable law by 
which everything that tends to disorgan- 
ize the home, and diminish the cohesion, 
so to speak, of the family life, tends also 
irresistibly to a high infantile death-rate, 
that it has any special value in this 
inquiry. There are hundreds, nay. thou- 
sands of children born of lawfully wedded 
parents in Glasgow who are just as little 
likely to receive the benefits of a genuine 
family life, and the maternal care and 
nourishment which the earliest ages abso- 
lutely require, as the least fortunate of 
the illegitimate children of this city. 
Cannot something more be done for 
these little waifs and strays of one year 
old or less? By well-regulated and care- 
fully administered advice and assistance 
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to their mothers, by extension of the 
system of day nurseries over the whole 
city, by a large and_ well-organized 
“ woman’s mission,” extending into every 
neglected corner and comfortless home 
in Glasgow, surely the happy mothers, 
and educated women generally of this 
great city might do something to dimin- 
ish infant mortality, and preserve coming 
generations from destruction. It is but 
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little, comparatively, that men can do in 


a case like this, but the domestic tone 
and the social feelings of the women of 
Glasgow are in general so high and so 
pure that I cannot but hope that even 
these few remarks may sink like good 
seed into their minds, and aid in giving a 
definite direction to some of those Chris- 
tian aspirations which late events have 
tended so much to quicken. 
I am, &c., 
W. T. GAIRDNER. 





THE railway now about to be constructed 
from Naples to the top of Mount Vesuvius, 
near the crater, will be 26 kilometres (circ. 16 
miles) long ; the localities it serves, to the foot 
of the volcano, comprising a population of 
100,000 inhabitants, who provision the mar- 
kets of Naples. From Naples to the foot of 
Vesuvius, a distance of 23 kilometres (about 
14 miles), the ordinary rails will be used, and 
the system of traction by means of iron rails 
(drothseil) will be adopted for the remainder 
of the way. The second division will be 
classed into two sections—the one 2,100 
metres long, towards Atrio di Cavallo, where 
will be the drawing machine and the buildings 
necessary for the railway; the second section, 
I,:00 metres, will come out a few steps from 
the crater. The terminus will be sunk 20 
metres under the lava. In case of eruption, 
the current would thus be turned away from 
the rail, which throughout its whole course 
will be raised above the level of the soil. 
Professor Palmieri, director of the observatory 
at Mount Vesuvius, having observed that the 
lava, in every eruption, approaches nearer the 
buildings of the observatory, the opposite side 
of the mountain will be chosen for laying 
down the rail. About 250 metres from the 
projected station at Atrio di Cavallo, Mount 
Somma makes a spur or projection, of which 
they will make use to keep all the working 
stock in case of an eruption. The whole line 
will be held in communication with the ob- 
servatory by means of a telegraph. 

The work will be begun at the last section, 
that is, the part which will go to the top of 
the crater and spare the fatigue of the ascent. 
It will not take more than a year to carry out. 


THE growth of tea and sugar in European 
soil are perhaps branches of culture which we 
can scarcely expect to be remunerative in a 
commercial point of view. Be this as it may, 
the sugar-cane is now grown and sugar manu- 
factured to some extent in the neighbourhood 
of Malaga, Spain. Tea has also been intro- 
duced into the southern districts of Sicily, and 


raise the plants on a large scale was not suc- 
cessful, owing, it is said, to the injury caused 
to the plants and seeds by immersion in sea- 
water on their transit from Japan, it is con- 
fidently hoped and believed by the promoters 
that another attempt with healthy seeds and 
plants will prove quite successful. Mean- 
while tea is being grown at the Cinchona 
plantations in Jamaica, and a sample has re- 
cently been received at the Kew Museum 
which was grown and manufactured as above 
from Assam tea plants received through Kew 
in 1868. So far as the appearance of the 
sample is concerned, it is roughly manipu- 
lated, not being sufficiently twisted or curled, 
and apparently not sufficiently roasted. Never- 
theless, its manufacture is little inferior to 
that of the earliest samples of Assam tea that 
appeared in the English market. Its quality, 
however, is another thing, for it produces a 
very watery infusion of a very herby flavour, 
and devoid of the aroma for which tea is 
noted. Care, however, in the cultivation of 
the plant, as well as in the selection and 
manipulation of the leaves, may in time pro- 
duce a more marketable article. 


Dr. PHILIPPI states in Das Ausland that 
the boundary treaty concluded between Chili 
and Bolivia describes the border-land accord- 
ing to the old notions of theoretical geography, 
which gave the Cordilleras of that region 
‘sierras, deep valleys, streams, &c., notwith- 
standing that he had explained its true char- 
acter in his published journey through the 
desert of Atacoma. He found a huge plain, 
on which were scattered isoiated mountains, 
mostly extinct volcanoes, never forming chains, 
valleys, or passes, but huge clefts often 500 or 
600 feet deep, with perpendicular walls, that 
appeared to have resulted from aqueous action 
at some former period. At present it only 
rains about once in from twenty to fifty years. 
From his description it is evident that a model 
of this district would look much like certain 
portions of the moon as seen through a good 
telescope. Academy. 





though the first attempt made last year to 














